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And Here Are Four Good Reasons for Their Question 


Naturally, they need Burroughs-trained graduates 
for “sold on Burroughs’? companies—and the list 
of such companies is growing every day. 


So when you train your students on Burroughs 
machines, you're actually giving them a better 
chance for a better job. And you're giving the 
placement people the kind of graduates they’re 
looking for. 


That’s important—to give your students the kind of 
training that will help them find jobs quickly. But 
equally important, your school should have the 
machines that will prove to be the best investment. 


BEST FOR BUSINESS—IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 


For the same reasons that they’re preferred for 


business, Burroughs basic business machines are 
ideally suited for classroom use. They’re simply 
designed, highly automatic, and easy to use—so 
that your students will like them. And because 
they’re built to last, maintenance cost will be 
remarkably low. For full information, simply call 
or write our nearest branch office. 


TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 

Burroughs has prepared many helpful training aids, 
based on its long experience with office methods 
and procedures, to assist teachers. Textbooks, 
practice work forms, and other materials are 
available to both public and private schools. Just 
call our local branch office, or write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Tame sowing...Money coving 
DITTO AIDS 


FREE 


(1) “AMERICAN BUSINESS DEPENDS ON COPIES”. . . 

manual of office style dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 
everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


(2) “WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
COPIES IN OFFICE WORK”... a four-page piece which 
has a pre-counted one, five and ten minute typing speed 
and accuracy test on the front page, and rough typed 
material for putting into final form on the inside. 


(3) “LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10"... 


a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation 


of the D-10 machine in relation to today’s Business needs. q 


G) “HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10”... 


a beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. : 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS... 

4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 

DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 
300 or more copies, as needed for student practice 

in typing letters and invoices. 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS as you help yourself with these 
five practical tested aids developed by DITTO expressly 
for you and endorsed by the Foundation for Business 
Education. You give your pupils a ‘working knowledge”’ 
of business machines and practical methods for cutting 
costly paperwork which will help them get better posi- 
tions and more rapid advancement. Mail coupon today. 
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“Messy Mary —her creation —left 


behind on typing station. Keyboard controlled electric margin 


The new Underwood Electric features ex- 
clusive “Keyboard Control”. All operating 
controls are conveniently located on the 
keyboard. There’s no hunting around for 
margin controls, for instance. Students set 
margins automatically with the Margin 


= ; f Key located on the right hand side of the 
\ awe | New booklet tells how | keyboard. 


to use Electric 


Underwood's new booklet 
Electric Typing Is Easy 
a self-instructing text, comp 
with directions, drills and ~ 
to the Underwood : 
tudent ca 
Janned so that as , 
ping For your complimentary copy of 
will ike Electric Typing Is Easy Typing, write 
Bary Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Busi- 
ith the machine. de 3 
Bra ness Education Division, Underwood 
il Corporation, One Park Avenue, New 
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complimentary COPY today! 
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of the world’s — Sp) most popular timesaving, money- 
saving dictating machine —the Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER, The secret 1s the DICTABELT record... 
crystal clear, unbreakable, mailable, economical. You work 
more easily with DICTABELTS...your students ; land 


the good jobs when they know DICTABELT transcribing. 
Write oS for details of Dictaphone’s School \ 
Rental-at-Cost Plan. 


DICTAPHONE Corporation, _ 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 204 Eglinton Ave., East, Toronto... in England, Dictaphone Company, Ltd., 17-19 
Stratford Place, London W.1. Dictaphone, Time-Master, and Dictabelt are registered trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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Guest ditorial 


Eleanor Skimin 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


How can we be sure that 


@ the era of automation and the core curriculum will not 
require drastic changes in business offerings in the second- 


ary schools? 


the business subjects of typewriting and shorthand need as 
much time to teach and to learn as is now used in many 


secondary schools? 


students who “elect” business subjects will not make good 


employees? 


all youths and adults are given the opportunity of obtaining 
understandings of the business aspects of everyday life? 


The historical development of busi- 
the secondary 
1918 
through 


ness education in 
and it 
the 
De- 


mands of parents for business edu- 


schools began about 


was brought about 


leadership of private schools. 


cation for their children are not as 
insistent today as those earlier 
times. Today there is the question 
as to whether or not business educa- 
tion as developed in those days can 
long endure unless we are ready to 
attempt to make the necessary cur- 
riculum changes brought about by 
the following forces: 

General education 

Increasing number of students in- 

terested in higher education 

Changes in business employment 

brought about by automation in 
business. 

In looking at the curriculum 
changes that are needed, we must 
consider the importance of the busi- 
ness and economic aspects of every- 
day living in the lives of all youths 
and adults. It is the opinion of many 
educators that this type of education 
can best be taught by business teach- 
ers. 

The White House Conference on 
education is evidence of the 
thinking that is being done by those 
vhose responsibility it is to plan 
for the enlarged requirements of ed- 
Business educators must be 


one 


ucation. 
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aware of the significant place that 
some business subjects have in the 
total planning of education for more 
effective and meaningtul living in a 
world that asks more of the individ- 
ual. 

Since greater numbers of high- 
school graduates are continuing their 
education some institution of 
higher education : junior college, state 
college, or university, does it not seem 
important that they should have the 
opportunity while in high school to 
acquire some skill in’ the subjects 
of typewriting and shorthand?  Be- 
cause of an already crowded pro- 
gram, these high school students can- 
not spend more than a year in the 
study of these subjects. Many of 
them will have to defray their ex- 
penses while in college. It is a 
known fact that skills 
offer many opportunities for part- 


these two 
time employment of college students, 
both men and women; also, young 
wives find their skill in) shorthand 
and typewriting an aid to helping the 
family budget. More women college 
graduates are selecting a career in 
secretarial office work, and, finally, 
many of them become Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries. 

High school counsellors continue 
to schedule in business skill courses 
those youngsters whom they believe 


from the college 
preparatory program. Yet, 
second thought, the ones who will 
benefit most are the college-prepara- 
tory students who can and will learn 


cannot benefit 


upon 


these skills in one year 1f the pro- 
gram is planned that way. 

Can the teaching-learning time for 
these skills be shortened? The an- 
swer is “yes,” and, fortunately, there 
are some schools that are proving 
that this can be done. Too many 
teachers frown upon this suggestion, 
saying, “How can we teach these 
skills in one year, when we are not 
successful in a two-year pro- 
The answer is by changing 


too 
gram?” 
emphases and objectives and learn- 
ing more about the learning process 

perhaps with less emphasis upon 
speed and more upon use. Perhaps, 
too, by simplifying the learning by 
presenting content and theory in a 
more stimulating and challenging 
way. 

When these changes are made and 
the growth of the core curriculum 
becomes more apparent, more and 
better-prepared students will be elect- 
ing these courses for their individual 
needs. Curriculum makers of the 
future will not exclude business sub- 
jects if needed changes are made. 

Automation in the business office 

. what this may mean to the high- 
school student of tomorrow is. still 
a question that has not as vet been 
answered. We do know, however, 
that this change will call for gener- 
ally better-prepared people. Automa- 
tion in the business office that does 
away with dull, routine clerical work, 
will, in all probability demand people 
who are skilled in such subjects as 
mathematics, typewriting, and tran- 
scription English. Again, these re- 
quirements to parallel the 
purposes of the core curriculum. 

Can we make the necessary changes 
soon enough? I believe we will! 


seem 


99 


electrics 

simplify 
the teaching 
and 

learning 


of typing! 


REMINGTON RAND 


simplifies the electric! 


Students learn faster . , . begin ac- 
tual typing sooner . . . gain extra 
time for concentration on practical 
business typewriter applications, 
thanks to the simplified approach 
offered by the electric typewriter. 
When a Remington Electric is used in 
the initial training, its “Natural 
Slope” keyboard, normal operating 
features, non-misfiring key action, 
enable the student to make the tran- 
sition to manual typewriters with- 


BRO 


out difficult adjustment periods. 

Educators and businessmen agree 
that the more versatile the typist, 
the more valuable the employee. In 
today’s “electric-manual” office, the 
Remington Electric trained stu- 
dent is quickly able to take her place 
at either type of station... 

Send for free booklet BEA Guide to 
Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591), 
Remington Rand, Room 1232. 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Students trained on the Remington 
Electric become “all-round” typists 
...SWitch to manuals — and back — 
quickly, easily! 
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FILING SIMPLIFIED accent ou 
TEACHABILITY aad REALISM 


with SMEAD’S TRAINING UNIT > 


REVITALIZES filing instruction because it 

1. Permits coverage of basic principles in as little as 5 lessons 

2. Stresses functional application to typical everyday filing 
problems 

3. Contains full-sized papers and correspondence as well as 
standard filing supplies 


4. Provides experience in the operation of an actual filing system 
exactly like those found in thousands of offices 


5. Fits all types of instructional plans, including self-instruction 


ANSWERS the teacher’s need for 
1. A self-contained, fully equipped, portable unit with 
2. A natural motivation and maximum adaptability 

3. At the amazingly low initial cost of $27.75 

. And with an operating cost as little as 10c per pupil! 


Copyright 1955 


THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. + Hastings, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Send us... ‘Smead Classroom Instructional Units Name ~——____—__-—_~ 
No. 25” including file drawer and contents at $27.75 each. School 
Send us ... instructional units No. 025 without metal drawer — —— 
at $16.75 each. F.O.B. Hastings, Minn. Peer 
Send us a FREE copy of the Teaching Manual Filing Simplified 
State_ 


check here. 
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5 ponerse is need for continuous and free dis- 
cussion of the moot questions affecting 
business education. As is well known, the 
Journal of Business Education has always 
welcomed such discussions and continues to 

do so. 
Dr. Meehan’s observation on “Observation, 
é Opinion, and Obiter Dicta,” substantiating 
' the statement in the December, 1955, issue, is 
: the first formal statement that has been re- 
' ceived concerning this feature of the Journal. 


Quite a number of people have written con- 
gratulatory letters about “000;” many have 


commented favorably orally; some have 
bservation on bservation threatened to “write something” but un- 
fortunately they have not followed through. 


O pinion Therefore James R. Meehan’s comments are 

. and Ob iter Dicta Challenges and compliments alike regard- 

' , i tae ing the “000” or any article on business edu- 

: James R. — cation in the Journal and elsewhere are grist 
. Hunter College for the mill of sound judgment making. 


New York. N. Y. —Herbert A. Tonne 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In his December column, Research or Propa- Tickton Study (referred to by Tonne) offers the 
yanda,' Tonne called for sound evidence, rather following average salaries for the year 1953: 


than propaganda, to support our claims for higher 


salaries for public school teachers. A comparison University professor $7,000 
of our salaries with those paid to other profession- 3,700 
ally trained people, or an attempt to adjust our High-school principal (big city) 9,156 
salaries to the present cost of living index, reveals High-school teacher (big city) 9,526 
immediately a wealth of evidence justifving higher Grade-school teacher (big city ) 4,817 

Small-town school teacher 3,190 


starting, higher average, and higher maximum 


teacher salaries. 

In a special report, Does /t Pay To Be «l 
Teacher’, which was published in the November 25, 
1955, issue of U. S. News &. World Report the 
editors say that all teachers’ salaries are low. Their 


The study also showed that railroad firemen  re- 
ceived an average salary of $6,180 in 1953, or $6354 


more than high school teachers in large cities, and 


that telephone operators received an average salary 
of $3,224, thirty-four dollars more than teachers 


survey on starting salaries shows that : 


in small towns. 


One of the most startling comparisons of teach- 


“in 1955, starting salaries for teachers with 


ers’ salaries appeared in an editorial published in 
: wee the December 31, 1955, issue of the New York 
a year in 116 representative school districts. Times. Under the caption “S80 Busboy—$61 Teach- 
By contrast, the Federal Government of- 
fered most new stenographers $3,415; new 


college degrees range from $1,050 to $3,912 


er” the editorial writer had this to say: 


librarians, $4,525.” “A busboy at the El Morocco Restaurant: in 
New York City gets $80 a week for carrying 

According to estimates made by the Economic dishes to the kitchen and back, or fetching a 
Unit of U. S. News & World Report, the average table. A teacher in the public schools of Yonk- 
salary of a public school teacher was $3,995. in j ers, in well-to-do Westchester County, gets 
1955. an increase of $190 over 1954. The Ruml- a starting salary of $61.50 a week, after hav- 


iianisecnia ing spent at least four years acquiring a col- 
1Herbert A. Tonne, “Observation Opinion and Obiter Dicta”’ ati 
The Journal of Business Education, (December, 1955), p. 113. lege education... In New York City even 


(Continued on page 204) 
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Iconoclast goes to the Teachers 


Convention to get out of the Mire 


of Confusion unto the straight 


(and narrow) Path of Good Teaching. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


“And so, dear teachers,” thundered A/r. Big Shot 
Businessman, in closing his oration to the North 
American Business Teachers Association “teach 
fewer skills and more of the three R’s—teach fewer 
folderols and more character and you will have the 
everlasting respect of the businessmen your 
community.” (loud applause ). 

“Just a lot of hot air from a wind bag” said 
Iconoclast as he went through the Teachers College 
cafeteria line for his free frankfurters (Schickel- 
heitz’s) mashed potatoes (last vear’s), carrots and 
peas (on cardboard plate), apple pie (factory), 
and coffee (instant). “l/r. Businessman looks at 
the past through rosy colored glasses—as a matter 
of fact our kids do better in the 3. R’s than their 
grandfathers did—and that’s a scientific fact. 

“And send a graduate to him for a job—if a kid 
says he can do anything—he says to himself—that 
means nothing.” He asks ‘can you take dictation at 
100 words a minute and type at fifty 7—if not he 
condemns the school and us alike. Those boys talk 
one thing and practice another, 

“And what does he mean by character—willing- 
ness to work for the wages he started at? Say ‘ves 
sir’ to everything the boss wants? And produce a 
lot of letters a day ?—that’s character says he!” 

Supposedly spoken sotto voce the above was said 
for all the cafe-luncheoneers to hear. 

by this time the coterie had gotten itself a table. 
“But for all you say” came from J/iss Long Ex- 


perience, “| don’t care what your old studies prove, 
the children cannot spell, calculate, write, or even 
read as well as they used to—they haven't been 
taught to, but they sure have been taught a lot 
more ability to indulge in what is politely called 
self expression, | partly sympathize with Pusi- 
nessman,” 

“And while I agree with /conoclast that we don’t 
want to teach just what Businessman wants” came 
from Mr. New lM/. “there is really such a thing 
as teaching specific character traits in busi- 
ness courses. We can teach people to sound more 
pleasant when they speak over the telephone; we 
can train our students to have initiative in making 
sure there are adequate supplies; and we can be 
certain the kids don’t seem to be absolute dopes 
when they are told to ask a salesman to come some 
other time.” 

“T agree” said Professor sldelbert Compromise 
of experience University. “But you can’t teach per- 
sonality traits ina vacuum and Businessman prob- 
ably doesn’t mean that students shouldn't have job 
skills—he simply means that after the minimum 
skill has been learned that he would prefer further 
training on how to use the skill intelligently on the 
job rather than more skill for its own sake.” 

“If what you mean, Adelbert Compromise” came 
from Miss Long Experience “is that we should 
teach everything, all at once—shorthand, typing, 
English, and personality, as those college people 


(Continued on next page) 
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think, I’m against it. The children 
get confused enough as it 1s.” 

“No, Miss Experience. that is not 
what | said or meant,” answered 
Professor Compromise. “AN 1 im- 
plied was that we should teach only 
the minimum skills and then adapt 
them to job use.” 

“But that man, Dudie Dooley says 
that vou have to overlearn the skills 
and that you must have a reserve for 
the inevitable loss of speed on the 
job. So 120 words a minute is the 
score in mv book.” 

“Let's be realistic”? was Siducy 
Cynic’s comment. None of vou knows 
the answer and the basic problem 1s 
to get more kids into our classes with 
some brains and fewer of the mit 
Wits.” 

Iconoclast got all hot and bothered 
about what he considered a distortion 
of his opening diatribe, but he was 
too busy washing down his apple pic 
so as to get a second helping—he 
saw there were only three pieces left 
and he'd have to hurry before some 
other hungry bodies beat him to it. 
felt 
above all it required a well nour- 


Moreover, /conoclast that 


ished body to endure the rigors of 


an afternoon session devoted — to 
“How [| Use the Brachistoscope in 
Motivating a Lesson on the Eco 
nomic Geography of the Northern 
District of West Baluchistan in the 
Province of Southern Rhodesia,” and 
furthermore Iconoclast had been as 
sured that this session would be a 
splendid vehicle for travel from. the 
Mire of Confusion to the Path of 
[conoclast had 


and that second piece of pie 


Teaching his 
doubts 
felt 
after all, it was for free and he did 
have the day off! Tf the talk wasn't 
any good he could nap throught, 
ull he 
home. 

The above fable 
Benjamin Franklin's birthday, Jann 


a bit heavy in his middle, but 


his) share-the-cost ride 


got 


was written on 
ary 17, Doctor Franklin alzvays liad 
to have a moral for his stories. Here 
aré several for the one given above 


Armless talk gets you nowhere 
Don't talk shop during lunch. 
Shop talk ts better than petty gossip 


Have more facts and fewer quesses 


TEACHERS' SALARIES 


(Continued from page 202) 


the worst-paid teacher starts at 
$72, which is almost as well as 
the busboy fares. Of course, 1 
man could do much better as a 
bricklayer, a painter, or a car 
penter, Who might get $125 or 
$150 a 
But if the teacher in New York 


week, or thereabouts. 
City, which pays about, if not 
quite as well as any public 
school system in the country, 
sticks with his job long enough 
he will get $7,600 a vear, or 
$146 a week. Then he is up in 
the plumber’s bracket, but he 
must have a master’s degree to 
do it.” 


Teachers’ salaries are completely 
inadequate in terms of the present 
cost of living. Herbert Hoover gave 
comparative cost of living figures in 
an article published in the magazine 
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Be sure you know what the 
fellow said and meant before you 
disagree with hin 

section of the New York Herald 


Tribune on Sunday, December 11, 
1955. The Ex-President said, “To 
day, a family requires an annual in 
come of about $3,840 to obtain the 
same goods provided by $1,500 
twenty-three vears ago.” 

Assuming that the typical salary 
range for high school teachers in 
communities with populations of less 
than 100,000 was from $1,500 to $3.- 
OCO a year twenty-three vears ago, 
using Mr. Hoover's figures the pres- 
ent salary range should) be from 
$3,840 to $7,680 a vear to meet the 


current cost of living. Since the ay 
erage salary paid to teachers was only 
$3,995 in 1955, the average starting 
salary is far below $3,840. And it is 
very doubtful if more than per 
cent of the 1,066,000) public schol 
teachers, including the high) school 
teachers in our large city schools, re 
ceive a maximum salary of $7,680 on 
More 

Nor the 


paid to administrators and colless 


have maximum salaries 
professors kept in line with the cost 


the Ad 
rep rted 


of living. The Fund_ for 


vaneement of Education 
that in 1949: 
“fewer than 1 per cent of th 


men school teachers, and only 
5 per cent of the college presi 
dents and professors, earned 
$10,000 vearly. By comparison, 
41 per cent of the physicians 
and 28 per cent of the lawyers 
had moved into) income 
bracket of $10,000 and up as 


their careers matured.” 


In addition to their regular com 
pensation, most salaried employees 
receive the benefits of group life in 
surance, hospitalization, surgical 
care, and pension plans. The cost of 
these fringe benefits, which amount 
to anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the emplovee’s salary, is usually 
shared by the emplovee and the em 
plover. Teachers, on the other hand, 
share only the cost of their pensions 
with their school boards. Unfortu 
nately it must be admitted that no 
single group of teachers has suffered 
more economic Joss than the retired 
teachers. Their pensions are based 
upon a much lower salary scale and 
no adjustment has been made to mect 
the present high cost of living, 

If the teaching profession is to at 
tract top-flight college graduates, the 
first thing that must be done is to 
raise teachers’ salaries to the level of 
other professionally trained people. 


Glood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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Edna: But Cathie! Why are you going to Nome, Alaska? 


Cathie: Teaching typing on those complicated electric typewriters 
is driving me nuts. It’s murder! 


Edna: You mean your classes don’t have new Royal Electrics? 
Cathie: Heavens no! So I’m off! 


Edna: Don’t go, Cathie! The new Royal Electrics are different! 
They’re easy to learn on. Honest! 


Royal Electrics have five very positive teach- to Relaxed Typing. Both free. Write for them. 
ing advantages. To change over from standard to Stay away from Nome, Alaska, Cathie. Teach- 
electric typing on them takes no more than a __jng on new Royal Electrics is much more fun. Put 
few hours of practice. your bid in now. 


900 service centers assure you prompt and effi- 


cient help when you need it. GYAL . 
Ri electric 


New Teaching Aids! For you: Electric Typ- 
ing for the Classroom Teacher. For pupils: The Key portable « standard « Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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“The knowledge of skill psychology needed 
by the teacher may set up inhibitions for 
the learner that will prevent real mastery.” 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


Stella Willins 

Manager, School Department 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Portchester, N. Y. 


Miss Willins shown changing papers during championship train- 
ing. Eye shade helped intensive concentration which resulted in 
her official World’s Accuracy Record of 99.99% at 135 net 5 
stroke words per minute for one hour. 


+ 
4 4 ‘ 
> 
Ute, 
SEE 
: — 


Correct posture at the Elec- 
tric typewriter 
slope from fingers to elbows. 


Only a 12° 


TECHNIQUES 


had a most inter- 


ECENTLY I 


esting and enlightening experi- 
ence with regard to the possible 


classroom application of successful 
techniques | had used in my speed 
training work. | happened to men- 
tion to a typing instructor friend, 
who teaches both in high school and 
in college, that | was to appear at 
a number of summer workshops. He 
had become interested in techniques 
used by champions and proceeded to 
question me specifically about skill 
psychology, my methods of develop- 
ing skill on the typewriter, and the 
possible applications in the classroom. 
As a result, we had several sessions, 
analyzing the various techniques | 
had used, how they accomplished 
their purpose, and how these proce- 
dures could be applied in the typing 
classroom. 

The first thing / learned from these 
sessions was that if I had attempted 
to analyze cach of my techniques 
while | was training—why did | 
type some words faster than others 

what were fluent: patterns—exact- 
lv what was rhythm, and so forth 
I would have been lucky to reach 60 
words a minute instead of 135. 

It would seem to me that this may 


have a meaning for the tvpewriting 
teacher. While it is essential for the 
teacher to understand the skill psy- 
chology that enables a person to learn 
to type, such knowledge on the part 
of the learner may set up inhibitions 
to the learning that will prevent real 
mastery. In this connection, just 
think what would happen to a child 
if he attempted to learn to walk 
according to principles of locomotion ! 

The student should of course have 


goals. He should keep records. But 
this is quite another thing from 


analysis. Typing skill comes when 
the reactions of the typist have be- 
come automatized. For this reason, 
it is probably unwise to have the 
student analyze individual words or 
combinations of letters as being easy 
or hard words or easy or hard let- 
ter combinations. Naturally, it is 
desirable to tvpe fluent and repetitive 
combinations at high speeds. How- 
ever, isolating such combinations for 
practice, rather than practicing in its 
particularly — with 
can result in 


natural context 
the beginning student 
jerky typing and uneven type script, 
and can increase errors, because it 
will tend to make for lack of smooth 
continuity. 


Correct the 
typewriter. 
slope from 


posture at 


fingers to 


There is about a 30° 


Accuracy 

The question of how much stress 
the teacher should place on accuracy 
Was an area my teacher friend and | 
went into quite thoroughly. Some 
of us can remember back to the time 
when accuracy, or rather “perfect” 
copy, Was a fetish in a good many 
classrooms—to the point where stu- 
dent typing speed was frequently 
forced downward because of the fear 
Possibly at the 
has 


of making errors. 
present time, the 
swung too far in the opposite direc- 


pendulum 


tion in some instances. 

Two factors must be taken into 
consideration with regard to error 
leniency : 

Errors beget errors. 
an error is made it breaks the typing 
Until continuity re- 


Kach tme 
continuity. 
gained, additional errors can easily 
result. Both speed and accuracy 
suffer. 

Wasted Time and Effort. 
typing test in the classroom the pen- 
alty for an error may be merely 
a one word deduction. In production 
typing, either in the classroom or in 
the business office, whenever an error 
~in addition to the 


In a 


occurs it means 
break in typing continuity and possi- 


Manual 


elbows. 


% 
\ 
+ 
4 
| 


bility of further error—time out to 
erase an original and many carbon 
copies. Aside from the time wasted, 
think of the wear and tear on the 
typist’s nerves! 

Perhaps you will be interested to 
know the matter of accuracy 
was handled in my own typing con- 


how 


lest training with a group of highly 
competitive experts. Speed — tests 
for extended periods were taken sim- 
ultaneously, with everyone in the 
group using the same copy material. 
Because of the competition, checking 
these tests was rugged and rigid, 
Ten words were deducted for cach 
error. If the line contained 
than 61 or more than 76 characters, 


less 


it was considered an error: a word 
incorrectly divided at the end of the 
line was an error; if daylight could 
not be seen between two characters 
(and the magnifying glass was used 
that 
Was an error; if the entire character 
Was not 


constantly to determine this) 


completely discernible, it 
Was considered an error. So. that 
net word per minute speed meant 
exactly that. And the rigid check- 
ing, with its resultant loss in’ net 
speed, brought about a respect for 
accuracy in typewriting that 
never forgotten. 


Was 


We were cautioned continuously 
that there could be real typing 
speed without accuracy. But, and 
this I think is the heart of the whole 
matter, if is not necessary or desir- 
able to slow down. in order to achieve 
accuracy. My motto was, “Write as 
Fast as You Can Accurately!" 


Sustained Timings 


Another discussion 
that of the worth of sustained tim- 


ings. 


area of Was 
Each day in my contest train- 
ing work, following a period of solid, 
warm-up drill practice (outlined 
later on in this article under “Class- 
room Speed Building Program’) | 
would take a 15 or 30 minute sus- 
tained timing from unfamiliar copy. 
This was in addition to the speed 
forcings, both short sustained, 
which were part of my speed build- 
ing training. 

The sustained writing from unfa- 
miliar copy was done primarily to 


develop endurance over an extended 
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time as well as to develop facility 
in typing from new material. There 
was no pushing to achieve high speed 
in this writing, but rather an attempt 
was made to type smoothly, con- 
sistently and accurately. Such sus- 
tained timing was a daily part of 
my training. 

Incidentally, both in my previous 
capacity as a speed typing demonstra- 
tor, and in my present work as a de- 
partment head, | have consid 
erable opportunity to observe the 
work of recent graduates when they 
first enter a business office. It has 
been brought to my attention repeat- 
edly that these girls do not. for a 
long time —possibly six months—have 
the endurance to type for an extend 
ed period. In all likelthood, most 
of their work in the classroom had 
been intensive, short period practice 
and test work—-and it is a real hard- 
ship on the youngsters to find them- 
selves seated at the typewriter with 
the necessity for extended perform- 
ance, in many cases ranging from an 
hour or more, to a whole day at the 
machine. 

I believe that more frequent sus- 
tained timings are called for in’ the 
classroom. | feel that in these longer 
timings a fluency and continuity is 
achieved and developed that) cannot 
be acquired the shorter’ spurts. 
Such longer timings condition the 
typist to work at the same station 
for longer periods. Office managers 
call this trait 
Automatic responses to typing are 


desirable “sitability.” 
more quickly developed on longer 
timings than on short, intensive tim- 
ings. In addition, longer timings 
help consolidate the gains made dur- 


ing speed forcing. 


Classroom Speed Building Program 

Following is a suggested program 
for improving typewriting techniques 
and building speed, adopted for the 
classroom from contest 


my own 


training program. 
3-Minute Drill Warm-Up 

The basic principle of sustained 
speed with accuracy in typewriting 
is uninterrupted continuity of strok- 
ing. Stroking continuity — along 
with uniformity of typescript on the 
manual typewriter—can be achieved 


only when stroking control is well 
developed. Stroking control is the 
ability to tap the keys with precision 
and with dexterity. Stroking control 
is dependent upon building strength 
and stretch—or key reach facility 

Warm-up drills, 
typed with a sharp snappy stroke on 


into the fingers. 


the manual—with a precise tap on 
the 
like pacing on both machines—are 


electric—and with metronomic- 
an excellent device for building fin- 
ger strength, for developing stretch 

or dexterity in finger reach— and 
for instilling a sense of uninterrupted 
continuity—or rhythm—into the typ- 
ing, 

Use key location drills, alphabet 
drills, alphabetic words and alpha 
betic sentences for the warm-up prac 
tice. Have students start very slow 
/y-those on the manuals using firm, 
sharp, metronomic stroking, keeping 
fingers curved and close to home key s 

those on the electrics a light stroke 
(playing the keys) with metronomic 
pacing, fingers only slightly curved 
and hovering above the home row. 

After two lines of slow, precise 
stroking, instruct students to acecler- 
ate their stroking pace, but to con- 
tinue to use a crisp, sharp beat on 
the manual; a steady tap on the elec 
tric, 

warm-up 
Rhythm Drill. Stroking should be 
very rapid, but smooth precise. 


with Experts’ 


Repetition Practice—3 to 10 Minutes 

The goal here is to force speed 
with accuracy and to consolidate typ- 
ing continuity at the higher’ rates. 


Select fluent copy containing long 
sentences, few caps, no figures. Have 


students set margins for a 73-stroke 
line. Give them three lines of copy 
to repeat five times as fast as they 
Tell them that 
if an error is made, they are not to 


can type perfectly, 


stop but to continue and to finish 
the sentence without a break in the 
writing. Five perfect copies should 
be the goal, however. 

To help motivate the students in 
their repetition practice, it is suggest- 
ed that a 10-minute sustained speed 
writing first be given on the copy 
A record 


of rates and accuracy should be re- 


to be used for repetition. 
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tamed. Students should be told that 
they will be doing special repetition 
speed practice on the same copy and 
that as soon as they have completed 
the copy on a 3-lines at-a-time basis, 
typing cach section five times as fast 
as they can perfectly, they will be 
given another 10-minute speed test 
to see how much speed they were 
able to pick up as a result of the re- 
petition. 
10-Minute Timing—from 

(unfamiliar Copy 

The goal here is accuracy in a 
sustained timing—five or less errors 


ten-minute writing. — Instruct 


students type at a comfortable 
rate but not to attempt to force the 
speed. This writing will assist them 
to develop smooth continuity, control 
and staying powers——or “sitability”’ 

which will refleet in sustained speed 
timings and during extended periods 


of production. typing. 


3-, 5-, 10-AMinute Speed Tests 

Use fluent copy avoiding material 
that contains many double letter com- 
binations, figures, special symbols, 
very short paragraphs or many cap- 
italizations. Students should type as 
fast as they can with control, striv- 
ing to limit errors to one in the 3- 
minute writing, two in the 53-minute 
test, and five errors in) the 10-min- 
ute timing. Instruct) students to 
stroke the keys with deliberation for 
the first few words, then to acceler- 
ate the speed and write as fast as 
they can with continuity, finger con- 


trol and accuracy. 

Half-Minute and Minute Tests 
series of half- 
possibly 


Give students a 


menute and minute tests, 


six 30-second tests or one full min- 
ute and four 30-second tests—-using 
very fluent copy, preferably famil- 
iar material. The same passage in 
the 


writing. 


copy should) be used each 


Have them stop only long 
enough between tests to jot) down 


their speed rates. This is a speed- 


forcing device. Students are to 
type just as fast as they possibly 


can without tving up the keys. Ac- 
curacy is not to be mentioned. 
These tests should be given near 


the end of the period, following a 
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brief rest after a sustained timing, 
which is the point at which they have 
reached their potential speed for the 
day. Speed is then forced upward 
from their maximum for the day. 

There should be no further writ- 
ings following the short speed spurts. 


Few Suggestions 
Correct. posture is basic for the 
development of good typewriting 


technique. The accompanying photo- 
graphs illustrate correct) posture at 
the Manual and [lectrie typewriters. 
Note and compare the angle of slope 
of fingers, hands, wrists and arms 
in cach illustration. 

It is important always to do some 
drills) before 


beginning the day's practice work. 


slow-to-fast) warm-up 


Occasionally, as a corrective device 


and to the routine, have. stu- 


dents type cach word in which an er- 


vary 


ror has occurred, repeating the word 


five times. It is desirable to  in- 


clude one or two words preceding 
and following the word in which the 
error occurred. 

The typist should keep his eves 
on the word he is copying—he should 
not read ahead of the word being 
typed. Reading ahead will) cause 
transposition of letters and words. 

eves should be kept on the copy 
at all times. If an error 1s made, 
the typist. should not look up, but 
should) continue writing without a 
pause. 

It should not be Necessary to slow 
down in order to write accurately, 
The typist should write as fast as 


he ean with control and accuracy, 
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the back oft 


but not beyond that pace, except in 
speed forcings. 

All speed writings (half minute, 
minute, three minute, five minute 
and ten minute speed tests) should 
be checked for errors and rates at- 
tained. Records should be kept of 
cach speed achievement, minus de- 
ductions for errors. These records 
can then be compared with rates at- 
tained the next time the same copy 


is used. 


Electric Skill and Speed Building 

Suggestions in this material apply 
to the development of skill and speed 
on the electric as well as the manual 
typewriter, with the exception of 
all reference to sharp, snappy, ¢risp 
precise key stroking. On the electric, 
keys must be “played,” not “struck.” 
While fingers brought 
down gently to develop the correct 
it is essential, as 


must be 
“electric” touch, 
on the manual, to build stroking con- 
trol and dexterity finger reach. 
The same warm-up drills, typed with 
metronomic pacing for a few min- 
utes, are recommended for the elec- 
tric machines students as for man- 
ual typing students. 
As of 
strength to control the fingering can 
not be acquired through sharp, snap- 
py stroking on the electric, and be- 
cause students can practice the 


fact, because 


electric for longer periods without 
tiring, it is suggested that additional 
time be spent on finger dexterity 
drills for those using electric type- 
writers, to hasten finger control de- 


velopment. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question. 


What does it take 
to sell successfully? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read the results of 
sixty-one winners of the “Distinguished Salesman’s Award.” 


book; 
SWS 
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Mr. Cornelia advises Vari-Typist in Vari-Typists make corrections on copy. 


composition of galley copy. 


“The Beacon”’ staff writes and edits the 
copy before it is Vari- Typed. 


A BETTER SCHOOL 


Students and faculty find a way to eliminate long and costly printing delays 


IX years ago, the Student Con- 

gress of the Bayonne High School 
Was faced with the problem of ex- 
pediting the publishing of the school 
newspaper. The students and faculty 
were trying to find some way to 
eliminate the long and costly delays 
incident to the printing of the month- 
ly edition. Almost every month, the 
printer would submit a bill for over- 
time work which was necessary in 
order to get the paper out in time. 
Changes in set-up, correction of er- 
rors, and the insertion of last-min- 
ute news items were becoming so 
costly that the Student Congress was 
seriously considering the abandon- 
ment of the project. 


elizabeth M. 


student activities at Bayonne High, 


Glenn, director of 
suggested that the paper could be 
composed on the Vari-Typer by stu- 
dents of the business education de- 
partment and reproduced much more 
She 
pointed out that the elimination of 


economically by photo-offset. 
the services of a linotype operator 
would reduce the printing bill by 
“Extras” 
for over-time, corrections, last- 


from 40 to 350 per cent. 


minute news flashes would be cut out 
entirely because students would take 
care of such changes under the new 
Vari-Typer 
the copy for the school newspaper. 


method of composing 


Most important of all, delays due to 


labor problems and scheduling of jobs 
in the printer’s plant would no 
longer disrupt distribution procedures 
at the high school. 

Everyone connected with the pub- 
lication of the paper agreed that the 
advantages of a Vari-Typed newspa- 
per were important enough to war- 
rant a careful study of the problems 
involved in making the change sug- 
gested by the director of student ac- 
tivities. 
confronting the group was that of 


The most pressing problem 


getting the principal to approve a 
requisition for the purchase of a 
Vari-Typer, which would involve the 
expenditure of approximately one 
thousand dollars. At the very outset, 
the principal informed the group that 
current school requirements for sup- 
plies and equipment exceeded the 
those 


budget allowances for 


poses and that any request for ad- 


pu r- 


ditional equipment could not even be 


considered) much less acted upon. 
That almost ruled out a Vari-Typed 


hewspaper. 


Financing the Purchase of a Vari-Typer 

The president of the senior class, 
who was also a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the had 
a suggestion for the Student Con- 
gress. He pointed out that each grad- 


newspaper, 


uating class followed the practice of 


using surplus class funds left over 


from class proms, concerts, trips, and 
other school activities to purchase a 
gift which the departing group would 
present to the school on graduation 
day. He recommended that instead 
of buying the conventional sort of 
gift such as a plaque, a stained win 
dow, ora set of books, the graduating 
class could create a fund for the ul- 
timate purchase of a Vari-Typer. 
After the 
proved the transfer of its) surplus 
funds to the Vari-Typer Fund, the 
Student contacted — the 
school’s 
tained authorization for the transfer 


semor class had ap- 


Congress 
finance committee and ob- 
to the new fund of surplus school 
funds. Altogether, the Student Con 
cress was able to obtain the right to 
use over $600 of unused class bal 
ances and pledges from the junior, 
sophomore, and freshman classes to 
contribute to the new Vari-Typer 
Fund money that would have been 
used to purchase a school gift. 
With specific authorization to use 
$600 of class funds and pledges to 
contribute approximately $4000 from 
the juniors, sophomores, and fresh 
Student 
obtain the 


men. classes, the Congress 


was able to superin- 
tendent’s permission to purchase a 
Vari-Typer. The money saved by 
using photo-offset printing was used 


to pay interest on the $400 loan and 


| 
| 
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“The Beacon’ editors cut and mount 
Vari-Typed copy on page layout. 


PAPER FOR 


The editors check final pages before 


sending them to offset printer. 


Nicholas J. Cornelia, Bayonne High School, Bayonne, New Jersey 


to pay for supplies needed to. pro- 


duce the newspaper. 


Providing Faculty Advisers 
Having disposed of the problem 
of getting a Vari-Typer, the adminis- 
trators with the 
problem of providing the needed fac- 


were now faced 
ulty advisers to implement the stu- 
dent newspaper publishing project. 
Because existing teaching loads of 
the faculty were very heavy, no one 
teacher could be assigned to handle 
the project alone. The teachers were 
asked to “volunteer” for selected 
phases of the job. 

The business education department 
volunteered to train students the 
operation of the Vari-Typer and to 
supervise the business activities con- 
nected with the newspaper. But even 
these tasks had to be assigned to dif- 
ferent teachers. The office practice 
teacher was given the task of train- 
ing the Vari-Typists and of super- 
vising their work for the newspaper. 
A secretarial teacher was asked to 
look after the business end of the 
paper. The paste-up and preparation 
of the “dummy” were assigned to a 
history teacher and the supervision 
of the editorial staff was assumed by 
a member of the English department. 
By spreading the work thinly among 
four teachers, it was possible to carry 
out the project without changing 


anyone’s teaching load. This “pro- 


duction line set-up” also made pos- 
sible specialization of tasks with all 


oi its inherent advantages. 


Outcomes of the Newspaper Project 

This arrangement has proved suc- 
cessful financially as well as  schol- 
astically. Because the price of the 
paper was kept. at ten cents a copy, 
in spite of reduced costs of printing, 
and because more advertisements 
were obtained from local merchants, 
the newspaper venture has been op- 
erated at a sizable profit. The school 
now owns two Vari-Typers, a copy 
holder, a variety of Fototype head- 
line letter pads, and two Fototype 
letter holders. This equipment and 
supplies were all paid for and main- 
tained exclusively with funds from 
this student operated project. 

In inter - scholastic competition 
among school newspapers sponsored 
by the Columbia Press .\ssociation, 
the school newspaper has been ranked 
first, second, or third in all contests 


Aside 


from these honors achieved by the 


in which it has been entered. 


newspaper, many other benefits were 
derived the First 
among these was the experience the 


from project. 
students gained in solving practical 
problems connected with a newspa- 
per. Since journalism is not taught 
in Bayonne High, this project. pro- 
vided an opportunity for students to 
get training and some practical ex- 
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Beacon” just off the press. 


perience in news reporting, editorial- 


izing, preparing for photo- 


offset, and soliciting and setting up 


copy 


ads. 

Those students who volunteered to 
Vari-Type the copy for the newspa- 
per received an intensive course in 
Vari-Typing and some practical ex- 
perience in preparing copy for photo- 
offset. printing which enabled them 
to apply for jobs that called for ex- 
perienced Vari-Typists. 

ven those students who were not 
on the newspaper staff profited from 
this project. Besides being used to 
compose Copy for the school news- 
paper, the Vari-Typer is part of a 
battery of business machines front 
which business education seniors may 
more on which to 


choose one or 


specialize. Those students 
achieve B+ or better in typing are 
encouraged to make  Vari-Typing 
About thirty such stu- 
They 
find employment in the United States 


Naval Base located in Bayonne and 


their career. 
dents are trained each year. 


in the business offices of concerns 
in and around New York City. The 
starting salaries range from $30 to 
$75 weekly. 
Typists is so great that some con- 


The demand for Vari- 


cerns are willing to hire the students 
after school hours and on Saturdays 
so as to have first call on the best 
Vari-Typists when they graduate. 


Students enjoy reading a copy of ‘The 


Business 


I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High Schoo! 
Brooklyn, New York 


“New developments directed at 
the you in youth.” 


so many years ago, the 
young person was considered a 


As such, he was ex- 


nuniature adult. 
pected to imitate the adult, and was 
judged by adult standards. The same 
can be said of business law vis-a-vis 
the professional law course: though 
taught at secondary school, the sub- 
ject was viewed as a miniature pro- 
fessional law-school course and was 
organized to parallel that course. 
Our day has seen a new philoso- 
that the 
person is to be accepted for what 


phy taking shape young 
he is and is to be treated as such, 
not as a miniature adult. Here too, 


the same can be said of business 


law. The subject is now recognized, 
not as a means of preparing amateur 
lawyers, but rather as one of the 
media for helping immature vouth 


who are groping shape their 
philosophy of life and who are seek- 
ing to formulate a standard of values 
that will serve as a guide in their ad- 


justment to life situations. 
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Law 


Comes 


Age 


As concomitants of business law’s 
coming of age, a number of trends 
These will) be 


can discerned. 


touched upon. briefly. 


Emancipation 

The most impressive trend is that 
of emancipation. The umbilical cord 
which tied the subject to the pro- 
fessional law-schgol course has been 
severed, 
past, “What else is taken up at law 
school?” is now replaced by the ques- 
tion, “What 


help our pupils adequately to meet 


The key question of the 


other information will 
the usual legal problems arising in 
their present and not-too-distant. tu- 
ture lives?” Some of the content 
of the professional law course is 
without doubt important enough for 
inclusion in the common learnings of 
all business Jaw pupils. However, 
not all of it. 


purposes of enrichment of instruc 


Some is of value for 


The exact materials usable 1n 
pupil 


tion. 


this connection depend on 


background, interest, ability and 


Such 


however, cannot be considered part 


need, enrichment materials, 
of the standard course, the irreducible 
nunima which the term, business law, 
conjures up in the minds of all peo 
ple in all parts of the country. 
Unloading of Excess Baggage 
One outcome of the emancipation 
of business law ts the unloading of 
excess baggage. Once the subject 
has been released from the bondage 
of a. self-imposed patterning after 
the law-school curriculum, we are 
at liberty to determine what is basic 
and to concentrate on that as a focal 


deal 


mass of highly technical material or 


point) rather than to with a 


unustial—hence relatively insigniti- 


cant—subject: matter. 

Therefore, the formulation of 
our svilabus we delete such items as 
novation, accord and satisfaction, 
good consideration, past considera 
tion, acts of bankruptcy, third-part 
how we used to 


heneficiary (and 
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Wear out our pupils—and ourselves 
too—on the doctrine of 
versus Fox!) stoppage in transitu, 
del credere agent, quantum meruit 
to but 


Lawrence 


and guantum valehat 
a few. 
Of course, the job is not com- 


plete by any means. Much pruning 


still remains to be done. We still 
confuse our pupils with equity 
courts when the old concept of a 


separate and distinct juridical sys 
tem has practically passed into dis- 
card; still the medieval 
replevin when its English equivalent, 


teach 


“an action to recover possession ot 
personal property’ is much simpler. 
We insist on discussing the Statute 
even worse vet, the 
fourth ot Statute 
order to have our pupils know which 
contracts are be written, when 
in fact the Statute of Frauds is a 
to and oan 
anachronism at 
no phenomenon in our jurisdiction 
the Statute of 
alone Fourth See- 


of Frauds—or, 


section the in 


lo 


begin with 


best, 


miuis-nomer 
since there is 
that bears name, 
Frauds —let the 
tion or the Seventeenth Section. The 
Unitorm Sales Act would be the ap- 
propriate frame of reference, but 
Why single out four or five or even 
ten legal concepts by citing — the 
statutes in which they can be found 
when we do accord similar 
treatment to the rest of the law that 
we teach? 


Functionalism 


content, how- 
ever, insufficient. What 
the of the that 
remains within the framework of the 
That's where the doctrine 


Mere deletion of 


is about 
rest fabric which 
svilabus 7 
of functionalism plays its part. We 
no longer encounter mere verbalism, 
mere knowledge in the abstract; in 
directed to- 
In place of 
Insur- 


stead, we find content 
ward a specific purpose. 
Contracts, Sales, Bailments, 
ance, Partnership, ete., we now deal 
entering Into a 


Buying 


with such units as: 
Contract, Buying 
Services, Buying Protection Against 
Losses, Entering Into a Partnership, 


Goods, 


Cre, 
Not only have the titles of the 
various units been changed, but also 


content. Young people 


their 


very 
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wish to know—and are entitled to 
know—the legal significance of buy- 


ing on the installment plan, buying 
at a close-out sale, getting a money- 
back guarantee, signing a waiver or 
release following an accident, acting 
as co-maker on a loan, obtaining a 
an “only-vour-signature-is- 


loan on 


required” basis. 


lhunctionalism demands that every- 
thing studied should have a meaning 
ful purpose. With many of our pu- 
pils our purpose should be explicit, 
not implicit. Conelusions as to. sig- 
nificance are to be determined; 1m- 
plications are not to be left to mere 
chance. The tiles of the Legal .\id 
Society abound in cases that indi 
cate that some of the common-sense 
ideas about the prudent management 
of one’s business affairs cannot be 
assumed by teachers of business law. 
Class the 


assimilation of the most elementary 


time must be devoted to 


social learnings.’ Even the simplest, 
such as the following, cannot be taken 


for granted: 


See ao lawyer before vou sign an 
agreement 

Read the document before you sign it 

Keep a copy of what vou sign. 


Have the ether party sign your copy 


Understanding 
The next trend we discern is that 
of The ability” to 


spout and to define a technical term 


understanding, 


to memorize and to regurgitate 


or 

a principle of law is longer 
the criterion of success the 
learning of law. Instead, we wish 


to ascertain whether the pupil un- 
derstands the ideas behind the tech- 
nical term and is able to reason out 
a solution to a situational problem 
in Which a set of facts is to be in- 
terpreted and principles of law are 


to be applied. 


Streamlining 
This leads us to the next discern 
ible trend, that of 
language. Our law instruction of to- 


streamlining of 


day is written in simple sentences us- 
We 


ing a simplified phraseology. 
no longer have pupils learn that 


1 An article by the writer on “Social Learnings 
in Business Law” appeared in the Journal of 


Business Education, April 1954, p. 291. 


promise to answer for the debt, de- 
fault or miscarriage of another must 


be in writing.” We find it more ef 


ficient to teach that “a promise to 
pay another person's debts must be 
in writing.” Nor do we deal in 
“goods, wares merchandise” 
“goods” itself is sufficient. In simi 
lar fashion, we now talk of “seller” 


and “buyer” instead of “vendor” and 


“vendee.” 


Self-Expression 


With the streamlining of language 
comes the that the 
we get to the language of the pupils 
the clearer will the law become to 
them. “Must we use the wording 
of the book when we give a legal 
perennially 


concept closer 


principle 7" question 
asked, is now answered by, “Not at 
all. In fact, I prefer that you use 
your own language.” The self-ex 
pression thus exercised by our pu 
pils eliminates the meaningless 
memorization of a strange jargon and 
assures a greater measure of under- 
standing of the concepts involved. 

| should like to cite two legal prin 
ciples which will be found in no 
text book, principles which IT learned 
from my pupils, 
furnished when 


is 


“Consideration 
you go out of your way.” 
“The law f upon 


frowns Indian 
givers.” 


I don’t know how you feel about 
these; they are absolutely correct, 
both legally and according to the mod- 
ern idiom, and are couched in a man- 
ner that appeals to the pupils, hence 
conducive — to Compare 
these with the more hallowed rendi 


retention. 


tions: 


“Consideration consists in the sutfer- 
ing of a legal detrimept, either by do 
ing that which one is$not required by 
law to do or by refraining from doing 
that which one is otherwise free to do.” 

“An executed gift needs no consider 
ation.” 


The practice of phrasing the law 
in their own words has a far great 
er influence on pupil growth than 
does the requirement of slavish ad- 
herence to involved statements found 
in our textbooks. It should be stated 
in passing that precision state 
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ment, so important in law, is much 
more difficult to attain when one is 
original than when one is imitative. 
But that’s where effective teaching 


plays a dominant role. 


Inductive Learning 
One of the cornerstones of the new 
structure is the psychological concept 
of inductive learning. Earlier law 
teaching was deductive; a rule was 
then applied to 
Today, legal 


first enunciated, 


specific cases. the 
principles are conclusions that are 
arrived at or generalizations that are 
formulated as the result of an analy- 


sis of problem situations. 


Flexibility 

Since law is a dynamic rather 
than a static aspect of our culture, 
since law and everyday living bear 
a reciprocal relationship, no law syl- 
labus can be pre-determined in toto. 
We are eager to have our pupils 
recognize the pervasiveness of the 
study of law. We like to encourage 
them to bring to class current ma- 


terials and problems. Such prob- 


lems, though not the same every year, 
are nonetheless ever present. A ran- 
dom refreshing of one’s recollection 
brings to mind a number of items. 
The list is far from exhaustive, nor 
is it arranged in proper time se- 


quence : 


_ amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion limiting the presidency to two 
terms 

. rent control 

3. price controls 

. 18-year old voting 

. bingo 

. price-fixing by manufacturers 
(fair-price legislation ) 

. Wire-tapping 

. use of monitored conversations 

. current grand-jury investigations 

. buying of homes and home owner- 
ship 

restrictions on 
margin 

2. harness racing 
3. Strike-It-Rich programs on TV 

. lawsuit against a tobacco company 
by a person who contracted lung can- 
cer 

. pending legislation on compulsory 
auto insurance, compulsory auto 
inspection 


buying stock on 


Pupils are intensely interested in 
the law as it affects their daily ex- 
istence or as it is reflected in cur- 
rent happenings. In planning the 
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lesson distribution for the standard 
law course, the wise teachér allots a 
blanket number of days as the total 
instructional time that is to be. re- 
served for current learnings. This 
total number of days can be used 
piecemeal or in a lump sum, depend- 
ing on what transpires in the com- 
munity as the day’s news events un- 
fold. But only flexibility in’ syllabus 
construction makes such planning 
possible. Such flexibility was not 
possible in the law class of an earlier 
day where the basic motivation for 
instruction 


was the coverage of a 


crowded, rigid syllabus. 


Personalization 

Last, but not least in importance, 
is the matter of the personalized ap- 
proach, It is no longer a case of 
“What are the advantages of a con- 
ditional sale to (a) the buyer, (b) 
the seller? What ate its disadvan- 
tages?” It is rather a class discus- 
sion on, “Should people buy on the 
installment plan?” It is no longer a 


question of “When does title pass in 
a sale whose terms are F°.Q.1. ship- 
ping point?” but rather, “When do 
you become the owner of the car if 
you buy it F.O.B. Detroit? Or better 
still, “Would you rather buy your 
ear Detroit or destin 
ation—and why 

“What would you do” is a more 
vigorous approach, one which as- 
sures active participation by the pu- 
pils if the class meets after lunch 
hour, and makes them forget. their 
hunger if the class meets before 
lunch. The personalized approach as- 
sures participation, since it helps the 
pupils formulate a course of action, 
whereas the vapid outpourings in re- 
sponse to questions of an earlier day 
merely helped fill in the abstruse out 
line of the logical classification of the 
structure of the law, a worthy pur- 
suit of a band of dedicated scholars, 
but hardly of interest to the adoles- 
cent youth of today. The personalized 
approach is successful because it is 
directed at the you in youth. 


By Merle W. Wood 


Des Moines, lowa 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


THE MEANING 
BEHIND THE 


dis bursa 
meant 


OUR WALLET OR PURSE. 


"DISBURSE” - 


apart trom purse 


WE USE THE WORD DISBURSE TO MEAN 
PAY OUT OR EXPEND. ALTHOUGH IN 
BUSINESS WE GENERALLY EXPEND OUR 
FUNDS FROM A BANK ACCOUNT, SAFE, OR CASH BOX IN 
OUR PERSONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS WE STILL DIS 
BURSA FUNDS. THAT IS, WE TAKE THE MONEY APART FROM 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


WHITE ARE DIFFERENT! 


NE important special character- 

istic of the white collar union 
is the middle-class background and 
orientation of their members. White- 
collar workers are essentially middle- 
class in outlook. Many are possessed 
by the Alger dream of 
working up from office boy to presi- 


Horatio 


dent. 

In recent years white-collar work 
has become increasingly routine, op- 
portunities for promotion have de- 
clined, and in many cases wages have 
dropped below the factory level. 
White-collar workers often feel that 
their legitimate expectations have 
been disappointed. Then they turn to 
unions. 

However, because these middle- 
class dreams are not completely dis- 
sipated, white-collar unions have a 
character of their own. Many white- 
collar workers fear that by joining 
a union they will lose their middle- 
class. status. To are 
dirty, noisy, and “lower class.” Join- 
ing the abandoning 
hope; showing hostility to the boss 
(whom they may dream of as a close 


them unions 


union means 


associate ). 
Organization Procedures 
Union organizers are divided as to 
the use with 


best techniques to 
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For the union— 


George Strauss 


Department of Industrial Relations 


The University of Bulfalo 


problems in organization and servicing. 


For management— 
confusion and threat. 


White-collar workers. Fundamentally 
there are two alternative techniques : 
(a) induce the workers to give up 
and (b) pre- 
best 


their “vain delusions,” 


sent unionism the way to 
middle-class goals. The middle-class 
is well known as a “joining” class. 
For the working girl the union can be 
the equivalent of an afternoon bridge 
club; for the male it 


can be his Rotary Club or protes- 


white-collar 


sional association. Respectability can 
be enhanced merely by a change of 
name or terminology. There is the 
Newspaper Guild; there is the Office 
employees’ International Union. 
Some organizers point out that 
stand- 


unions professional 


ards and dignity and establish pro- 


protect 


motional systems based on real merit 
favoritism. Organizers 
who the 
proach” mention economic themes, 
but they speak of protection rather 


rather than 


follow “middle-class 


than of fighting the boss. 

Another technique is to hold teas 
and cocktail parties where organized 
and unorganized workers meet. in- 
formally. 

Many workers join unions because 
they see them as an alternate means 
of obtaining the middle-class dignity 
and independence which has been 


denied them by management and the 
work situation. This is not the only 
reason why they join, but all in all 
it is the most important one. 

In the situations observed, attend- 
ance at meetings and participation in 
union activities were generally lower 
on the part of white-collar workers 
than on the part of industrial 
workers. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
this low participation is caused by 
special characteristics of white-collar 
workers, such as the high proportion 
of young girls with a busy social life, 
the fact that 
unions often seek to copy the social 


or by white-collar 
activities of their industrial brothers 
without considering that their own 
members might have special inter- 
ests. There is some evidence that the 
participation is raised when a dis- 
tinctly “middle-class” program is of- 
fered. 
Problems of Unionism 
for White-Collar Workers 
The very — characteristic 

makes white-collar workers difficult 


which 


to organize also makes it hard for 
their unions to negotiate and ad- 
minister a contract: they object to 
uniformity of treatment which has 
no regard for individual merit. 


Many white-collar) workers are 
unwilling to abandon their custom- 
ary ways. Seniority and automatic 
job progression are directly opposed 
to the Horatio Alger tradition. As a 
when the white-collar locals 
toward the traditional trade- 


union attitudes, as they generally do, 


result, 
move 


they do so unconsciously through a 
process of trial and error. 

In many ways collective bargain- 
ing for office workers is, by its very 
nature, difficult than in- 
dustrial Job description 
may take longer in an office since 


more 
workers. 


many jobs are unique. Job evalua- 
tion is even harder. 
The 


the “office” 


traditional rivalry between 
the “shop” often 
creates antagonisms which are not 
the 
union. 
office 


special privileges. The white-collar 


when two become 
the 


workers object to 


eliminated 
“brothers” in Factory 


workers’ 


group resents the higher pay which 
production workers get. 


During negotiations white-collar 


officers feel a strong pressure to 
settle under terms acceptable to the 
factory group. general, white- 
collar workers fear (with some jus 
tice) that they are orphans and that 
will receive 


the industrial workers 


the greatest wage increases. 

I:ven in the handling of grievances 
the 
Often the company is in a 


there is often friction between 
groups. 
position to fan the flames of conflict. 
But if it does so, it is usually the 
loser, since the two locals will then 
compete with each other to see who 
can be most militant in pushing 
grievances. 

Some white-collar workers are in 
They are 
One 


would expect them to suffer acute 


an ambiguous position. 


half in management, half out. 
conthets of loyalty; but, actually, 


active union members say these con- 
flicts are fairly easily resolved. 


Implications of Organization 


What are the implications of these 


facts about white-collar unionism for 
unions and for management ? 


White-collar workers join unions 
not because they reject their middle- 
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class aspirations, but because they 
see umonism is a better way of ob- 
taining them. 

In order for white-collar workers 
to be organizable their work must 
seem to take on some of the char- 
acteristics of the factory; but to be 
successful the union must also take 
on some of the characteristics of a 
social club or professional society. 

Management must take into aé- 
count that although the white-collar 
different 
office 


approach to problems is 


from the factory approach, 
workers can be solidly united in tight- 
ing for their point of view. 

As the with industrial 
unions, a management which attempts 


this union and treat it 


Case 


to contain 
as a stranger will be faced with mil- 
and uncompromising demands. 

Problems will be encountered. in 
the regulation of matters such as 
promotions, job evaluation, sick 
privileges. In 


the 


leave, and cottce 
many companies, for instance, 
policy on sick leave and coffee priv- 
ileges for clerical workers ‘lex- 


ible. 


view this is) merely common-sense 


From management's point of 
Hexibility. In most cases the union 
has no objection to such informality, 
provided these privileges are dis- 
tributed fairly and without diserin 

ination. 

Perhaps the most irxsome of the 
union’s restrictions are those placed 
on the right to promote according 
to “ability.” 
well 
the un 


although unions 


seniority to 


But 
prefer strict 
bridled 


supervisor, in most of the situations 


may 


discretion of an individual 
studied they were quite willing to 
sit down with management to nego- 
tiate some other rational method of 
evaluating people for advancement 
( provided it included clear-cut pro- 
and regular pro- 


motional ladders 


cedures for determined ability ). 


One thing the union will insist on 


is. that no be permanently 


demed promotion merely because 
he has not trained for that particular 
job, when management itself at 


fault for not providing the training. 
Permission to use this abstract has been secured 


from the Harvard Business Review in which the 
original article first appeared. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
the typewriter vertically, space down 9 
single spaces from the ton, set side mar- 
gins for a 60-space line, and begin typ- 
ing, line by line. Keep shift lock de- 
pressed throughout entire typing. Sym- 
bols: "'5%"' means strike "°%"' five times; 
"3sp" means strike space bar three 
times; etc. 


Line 
1—13sp, 2%, 5sp, 2% 
2—13sp, 6%, Isp, 5% 
3—14sp, 6%, Isp, 6% 
4—15sp, 5%, Isp, 9% 
5%, Isp, 10% 
6—17sp, 5%, Isp, 10% 
7—19sp, 4%, Isp, 10% 
8—2Isp, 3%, Isp, 10% 
9—27sp, 
10—29sp, 14% 
11—32sp, 15% 
12—33sp, 16% 
13—33sp, 13%, Isp, 3% 
14—32sp, 
15—32sp, 
16—32sp, 21% 
17—32sp, 21% 
18—31sp, 21% 
19—3Isp, 19% 
20—31sp, 15% 
21—29sp, 15% 
22—26sp, 16% 
23—23sp, 19% 
24—3sp, 4%, 12sp, 24% 
25—1sp, 8%, 5sp, 30% 
26—10°%, Isp, 
27—46°% 
28—Isp, 55% 
29—2sp, 56% 
30—5sp, 36%, Isp, 8%, 2sp, 5% 
31—6sp, 33%, 5sp, 4% 
32—7sp, 31% 
33—9sp, 27% 
34—11Isp, 23% 
35—5sp, 26% 
36—3sp, 26% 
37—2sp, 9%, Isp, 14% 
38—2sp, 5%, 4sp, 12% 
39—Isp, 4%, 4sp, 10% 
40—Isp, 4%, 2sp, 6% 
41—5°%, Isp, 5% 
42—5°%, Isp, 5% 
43—4%, 2sp, 5% 
44—3°%, 4sp, 4% 
45—Isp, 2%, 4sp, 4% 
46—7sp, 4% 
47—7sp, 
48—8sp, 2% 
The design constructed by following 


the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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the method 


for business teacher training 


wat ‘aching the student to think in terms of classroom 
problems, business educators will prevent some of the 


floundering experienced by beginning 


ORE effective teacher training 
is the continuing goal of busi- 
ness educators earnestly engaged in 
undergraduate and graduate business 
teacher training. A deal of 
time has been devoted to building 


great 


svilabi for the business education 
theory courses. No doubt most of the 
svllabi are in themselves sound, That 
the methods used in presenting the 
topics covered them are equally 
sound is probably questionable. Most 
of these courses are standard lecture 
courses or combinations of lectures, 
demonstrations, and panel — tech- 
niques. Even though business educa- 
tors have often stated that we can- 
not lecture students into being good 
teachers, procedures used teach- 
reflected little 


change, laboratory experiences for 


ing teachers have 
student teachers being the exception. 
Fortunately, though, a great) many 
methods and theory teachers do seek 
teaching 


techniques for 


their own classes. Their efforts 
could be rewarded by adopting the 
case method. 

The case method is a tested tech 
nique that might well be substituted 
for the traditional methods. 
that 


essence of the 


ments have shown group dis- 


cussion, the case 
method, has been two or three times 
method 


as effective as the lecture 


and about twice as effective as in- 
dividual instruction. 


use of the case method by the Har- 


The continued 


vard and Stantord Graduate Schools 
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of Business, as well as by many in- 
dustrial in-service training programs, 
attests to its worth, 


What Is the Case Method? 


The case method can best be de- 
by examining its characteris- 
tics, the part played by teacher and 
students in its application, the 
outcomes one can expect from it. 
However, before studving the meth 
od, one should define the term 
“cases” 

A case describes a real life. situ- 
ation. It 


ering a long or a short period of 


may include events cov- 


time. For our purposes, it includes 
the background of the — student, 
school, community, and other per- 
tinent factors. It includes data rela 
iive to key points, in other words, 
facts. It is first-hand information 
recorded by a practicing teacher. 
that life 


situations don't really end, the case 


even though we know 
must terminate at the point which 
will dramatically pose a problem. 
Not all cases reported by teachers 
in the field will be perfect in all these 
aspects, but they should conform to 
the pattern as nearly as possible. 


Characteristics of the Case Method 

The case method is a_problem- 
solving technique. The answers to 
the problems, however, will not be 
back of the book or 


This may be 


found in the 
in the teacher's key. 
and 


disconcerting to both teacher 


teachers.” 


student. during the initial 
No. case, however, 


exposure 
to the method. 
with proper introduction and devel- 
opment is dismissed without solu 
tions satisfactory to the students and 
Dissatisfaction with 
that the con- 


were 


the — teacher. 
conclusions indicates 
cluding judgments based) on 
unsound reasoning. 

With effective development of the 
case method both students and teach- 
ers, according to the experience of 
who have until 
they employed the method success- 
fully, will be satisfied. Students will 
feel that they have participated in 
as realistic a classroom situation as 1s 
possible. They will feel that they have 
had a part in learning and furthering 
learning. They will feel that they 
have been responsible for something 


those persevered 


accomplished in a friendly group un- 
der the guidance of a capable leader. 
In other words, they will have the 
satisfaction of learning in a demo- 
cratic classroom atmosphere. 

The teacher will be equally grat- 
ified, for he will have motivated: stu- 
dent participation, which he knows 1s 
the key to learning. Business edu 
cators experience relatively little dif- 
ficulty in teaching prospective teach- 
ers the mechanics of shorthand and 
tvpewriting, for their students are 
physically active most of the time in 
courses. Accomplishment is 


The theory teacher who 


such 
concrete. 
employs the case method can con- 
duct equally fruitful classes in which 


the activity is mental and the results 


are abstract. 


The Teacher and the Student 
Ostensibly the instructor plays a 
minor role in the class conducted by 
the case method, and the students 
seem to dominate the 
However, no other method demands 
both teacher and_ stu- 


discussion. 


so much of 
for there are no answers to 
recall. 


dents, 
memorize for examination 
There are no ready-made theories. 
Therefore, the instructor must be 
well informed if he is to ask effec- 
tive questions by which he will guide 
the discussion to meaningful con- 
clusions. Students must also be well 
informed in order to contribute per- 
tinent and to render 
sound judgments. In fact, the better 
prepared the students, the more chal- 


lenge to the instructor to know his 


observations 


subject. 

The case method encourages stu- 
dent activity, for it fosters realistic 
participation in discussing cases 
on actuality and not  syn- 
circum- 


based 
thesized from imaginary 
stances dreamed up by someone far 
removed from the classroom. 

The case method makes it possible 
for students to deal with the kind 
of problems they can expect to meet 
in the high school classroom, They 
will have done more than read about 
principles to be applied in the class- 
room. They will have done more 
than hear these principles expounded 
in their undergraduate and graduate 
classes. They will have applied prin- 
ciples and theories in a_ realistic 
problem solving situation. 

Teachers must understand their 
roles if the case study method is to 
be effective. The autocratic class- 
room atmosphere must give way to 
the democratic. The teacher must 
assume the role of a leader always 
receptive to student viewpoints. By 
means of provocative questioning 
based on imaginative understanding 
the teacher can maintain interest in 
the discussion. The teacher should 
not force his own diagnoses on the 
class but should elicit sound con- 
clusions from them. 

To some the case method may ap- 
pear to be a lazy teacher’s method, 


for so much of the procedure is based 
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on questions followed by silent ob- 
servation. However, questioning by 
one without a thorough background 
and understanding will result only 
ina muddled discussion. The results 
The ill-pre- 
pared teacher may be embarrassed by 


will be disappointing. 


classes presenting an aggregate of 
The 


case method, then, presents a_ real 


more facts than he commands. 


challenge to the teacher who is un 
afraid of hard work. 


The student should not per- 
mitted to stop with the expression of 
viewpoints in the discussion of a 
case. Above all he should not be per- 
mitted to express only those view- 
points which are pleasing to the in- 
structor. He must be made to sup- 


port his viewpoints with sound 
Sound reasoning can be 
thorough 


of the facts and_princi- 


reasoning, 
supported only with a 
knowledge 
ples underlying the problem. Even 
though the case method is not one 
in which the primary objective is to 
learn a succession of facts merely 
for the sake of learning them, a 
command of facts, rules, and princi- 
ples is necessary for reasoning which 
leads to sound conclusions. — Facts, 
rules, and principles take sig- 
nificance when they are related to 
problems under discussion. Handling 
of facts in this way is very much 
like the re-creation process in skill- 
building. The difference is the in- 
tellectual level. 


The student should feel absolutely 
free to project his ideas and ques- 
tions provided he can adequately sup- 
port them. 
to think. 


He will therein be forced 


Outcomes 


Che most important outcome— 
thinking—has been indicated. Think- 


ing implies the process of arriving 
at sound conclusions based on logical 
By teaching the student 
to think in terms of the problems 


reasoning, 


he will meet in the classroom business 
educators will have done a great deal 
to prevent the floundering experi- 
enced by beginning teachers. 

The probability of accomplishing 
to some extent these two outcomes, 
one immediate and 
mote, certainly justifies trying the 


one rather re- 


case method. Lusiness education 
stands to gain a great deal from its 


considered application. 
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WHAT A NICE FUNCTION FOR 
THE PARAGRAPH MARK! 


This drawing was made with stenographic 
symbols by a member of the shorthand class 
in Rich Hill High School, Rich Hill, Missouri. 
Mrs. Opal Reed Heatherly is the instructor. 
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Shorthand 
Pictures 


Robert L. Grubbs 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“In many ways the mind is really just a big muscle. Muscles need 
exercise to retain their tone. Exercise your mind and begin teaching 


the 3-D way.” 


teaching, perhaps most 


S MIE 
teaching, might be compared to a 


square. Its length 


teacher’s knowledge of the subject 


represents — the 


matter and its width, those personal 
characteristics of the teacher—inter- 
est, patience, understanding, enthus- 
that 
with 


enable her to communi- 
This 


be good 


lasm 


cate her students. two- 


dimensional teaching can 
teaching and it is often interesting, 
informative and precise. But super- 
ior teaching 1s more like a cube than 
a square. It has a third dimension, 
depth. 


teaching. Precisely as a 3-D picture 


This is three-dimensional 


is more: spritely, more animated, 
more stimulating than its two-dimen- 
sional counterpart, 3-D teaching has 
more action, 1s more significant and 
more challenging than two-dimen- 
sional teaching. 

How does one get this animating 
third dimension into his teaching? It 
appears only when the teacher yearly 
creates a healthy, zestful, brand-new 
atmosphere for re-creating the same 
old subject, making it spring alive 
and throbbing into the minds and ac- 
tivities of the students. This calls for 
aid far the inanimate 
framework supplied by the textbook 


and above 
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the workbook. Assistance 


from 


and 
come 


can 
source—the 
functioning creative imagination, of 


only one 


the teacher. 


Imagination Defined 

A popular dictionary describes im- 
agination in part as, “The power of 
forming pictures the of 
things not present to the senses. 
the ability to create new things or 
ideas or to combine old ones in new 
forms. * Imagination is the ma- 
gic wand which has enabled man to 
rise above all the other animals of 
the world. We are surrounded by 
objects which at one time in the past 
were only pictures in someone’s 
mind, Imagination is the spark that 
has ignited and sustained the flaming 
torch of progress. 

The dictionary also states, “Poets, 
artists, and inventors need imagina- 
tion.” Actually, all) mankind needs 
imagination if we are to continue to 
progress. The teacher most especially 
needs to use her imagination if she 
wishes to excel in her vocation. She 
should make decisions as to what she 
will teach, how she will teach it, and 
in what order, based upon what she 
imagines the future will be. Inven- 


tors need imagination. In many re- 
spects, the teacher should be an in 
ventor, She should be devising con 
tinuously new teaching techniques, 
usable training aids, and stimulating 
assignments. Inventing and planning 
difficult, 
without a working creative imagina 


are perhaps impossible, 


tion. 


Who Has Imagination? 
Fortunately, imagination is a ca- 
pacity of the human race and every 
one of us has at least some of. it. 


Like all 


varies magnitude and it) seldom 


other human virtues, it 
“just occurs.” In each of us, it must 


be first discovered, then awakened 
and exercised into usable depend- 
ability. The joyful fact is that any- 
one who interested enough to 
make the effort of unleashing his 
creative imagination can do so—and 
with delightful and amazing results. 
Many teachers, and others, fall 
into the deadly rut of monotony be- 
cause they retuse to unearth their 
imagination and give it unobstructed 
liberty to perform, They either bind 
their imagination with the stifling 
gag of good judgment and common 
sense or they ignore it entirely in the 
mistaken belief that imagination is 
reserved for the exclusive use of @ 
handful of teachers who have become 
authors and speakers. They submit 
to the belief that a person is or ts 
not born with imagination and hence 
they fail themselves, their profes- 
sion, and their students by nailing up 
within them this quality that can add 
so much depth to their teaching. 
Ikach of us has a brain which ts 
capable of storing facts, making 
judgments, and directing our physi- 
cal efforts. This brain is also quite 
capable of envisioning things which 
are not necessarily apparent to the 
We have all guessed, antici- 
pated, and worried. These concep- 


eve. 


tions of the brain are all forms of 
imagining. Worry, for example, is 
really a negative endeavor to look 
into the future. Each of us has an- 
ticipated what we will do on our 


next vacation or how we will care 
for the new ear. Each of us has at- 
tempted to guess whether the Repub- 
licans or the Democrats will win in 


an election vear. This is imagination 
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at work. We all possess imagination 
and it will work for us if we will 
just set it free. 


Developing a Healthy 

Creative Imagination 
Comprehending how imagination 
works is important if we wish to ac- 
tivate and improve it. Imagination is 
powered and 


and manipulated by 


within ourselves. Three stages are 
involved in the imaginative process. 
The initial step is a conscious effort 
that 


bears upon some particular problem. 


in which material is collected 
This means simply amassing a quan- 
tity of ideas that may pertain to the 
problem. In the second step, the ideas 


sink 


subconscious 


into the re- 
self 
there, very often, enter into new and 
unexpected The third 


stage, like a first, is a conscious ef- 


thus accumulated 
gion of the and 


associations. 


fort fashion these new  associa- 
tions into a harmonious and usable 
procedure. 

These steps are never automatic. 
They must be consciously put to 
work, They are a function of think- 
ing and thinking is hard work. Hard 
work triggers the spring that frees 
imagination. 

The critical point in unfurling the 
imagination is collecting a quantity 
of ideas that pertain to a problem. 
Ideas are developed out of our ex- 
but 
nately, only if vigorous efforts are 


periences, often and unfortu- 
made to capture ideas from them. 


Travel, reading, listening, radio, 
movies, television, all provide many 
opportunities for collecting ideas, but 
you must actively search for notions 
in each of these. 

Ideas come more easily to those 
who earnestly practice having them. 
Alloting a definite time out of each 
day for conjuring some ideas is good 
mental exercise and fun. They can 
be thought up in the shower, on the 
bus, while taking a walk, at lunch 
and even upon retiring as a substi- 
tute for the time-honored but useless 
practice of counting sheep. Set a 
goal of perhaps three new ideas each 
day. As you become accustomed to 
thinking up ideas and lifting them 
from your experiences, vou will find 
that they mushroom, one idea beget- 
ting another and another. 
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For practice, set up problems to 
solve which do not deal with your 
work or your personal life. These 
are good prods with which to begin 
urging creative imagination into full 
power because the problems are not 
crucial you personally, and you 
can permit your mind to run riot 
with possibilities. Try to evoke ideas 
from your mind for problems so 
monstrous or hopeless that the mind 
winces from the absurdity of solving 
them. In this way, vou clear the fog 
of practicality. from the mind and 
secure the release of the creative 
imagination. 

In groups, play the game of ideas 
in Which everyone must write on a 
piece of paper three or four or any 
number of ideas concerning a prob- 
lem within a few minutes time. (Try 
this with a class sometime. even the 
dullest will respond.) This is fun and 
healthy exercise for limbering up the 
You 


ideas a 


group’s creative imaginations. 
will be astonished at the 
small group may produce in a mat- 
ter of More 
though, vou will astound yourself at 


minutes, important, 


the awakening of your own imagina- 
tive equipment. Beware letting judg- 


ment or common sense interfere 


with these idea “jam sessions.” 


Above 
that 
thinking, so start thinking 


everything else, remember 


imagination is function of 


now ! 


Imagination Can Animate Subject Matter 

Capitalizing on your imagination 
can add the third dimension, anima- 
tion, to your teaching basic 
it 
create a new subject cach time the 


Vays, will enable vou to 
course is taught rather than merely 
to resurrect last vear’s course. Sec- 
ond, it will enable you to assist your 
students in releasing their creative 
WMaginations m connection with the 
subject. Continually putting your 
collective imaginations to work on 
the common problems of the subject 
matter will permit the subject to en 
velop you both rather than having 
it become the chasm between teacher 
and student and across which the 
teacher throws daily lumps of infor- 
mation hoping that some of them 
will stick to the students. 

This is not so complicated a matter 


as it at first may seem, It consists 


in starting to examine the tools with 


which you must work and getting 
ideas in motion on the problems in- 
herent in each of them. The teacher 
works with a textbook, assignments, 
blackboards, 


Consider 


bulletin boards, ma- 
chines, visual 


them one at a time. Ask questions of 


aids. 


yourself about them for questions set 
up the problems and problems are 
the stimulant to new ideas. “How 
can | make it easier to learn 7” “How 
can it be related to something they 
“When and in what order 


and 


know 2” 


should it) be taught?” “How 
when can ouse it?” “What are the 
essential learnings to be achteved 2” 

These are some of the daily prob- 
which should be 


lems for you 


collecting and conjuring ideas. 
When they sink into your subliminal 
self, many new associations may be 


formed, From. these new associa- 


tions, the process of synthesizing 
them into usable new techniques or 
methods can be begun. Startling new 
approaches to the same old topics 
new interest the 


will awaken a 


teacher and students enabling 
both to inject more of their person- 
alities into the subject. [It is this in- 
jection of personalities into the sub- 
ject that changes its study from a 
Hat, impersonal, matter-of-fact thing 
into a spritely, fresh, throbbing core 
of mutual interest. Both teacher and 
students can submerge themselves to 
depths neither have previously 
perienced and, working together, im- 
pel themselves to prpduce ideas to 
dig their way out, 


A Problem 


Making creative imagination as- 


sist the classroom is) work for 
both teacher and students but it is 
fun and it will be worthwhile. Here 
is a chance to get yourself started 
using your creative imagination 
think up some ideas for writing a 
last paragraph to close this article. 
Don't forget to let vour idea-produc- 
ing machine, mind, have free- 
dom. 

In many ways the mind ts really 
just a big muscle. Muscles need ex- 
ercise to retain their tone. [exercise 
your mind and begin teaching the 
3-D way. 
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he Accounting 
age 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
Assistant Professor of Accountancy, 
The City College of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 
Management Institute, Division 

of General Education and Extension 
Services, New York University 


A SUPER-GESTALT APPROACH 


The 


its. basis in 


balance-sheet approach has 
the Gestalt 


The proponents of this 


(image ) 
psychology. 
approach consider the balance sheet 
(as stated in 1907 by Charles FE. 
Sprague) “the groundwork of all ac- 
countaney.”” Accordingly, the image 
of this groundwork is to be impressed 
on the mind of the student at the 
outset. 

This notion of getting the desired 
image fixed in the mind of the stu 
works well where the 


dent very 


matter to be learned relatively 


simple. For example, most teachers 
now agree that in teaching words to 
the entire word should be 
the child at 
rather than given in a series of syl- 
But 
shect as the image to be impressed 


children 
presented to once 


lables. the use of the balance 


on the mind of the student of ac- 
counting at the beginning of his 
studies is unfortunate since the bal- 
ance sheet is a technical document 
that can be explained only an 
Such 
simplification develops false precon- 
(1) 
that accounting produces precise fac- 
(2) that the bal- 
ance sheet shows what the assets are 
(3) that the 


sheet shows the worth of the busi- 


oversimplified manner. over- 


ceptions. Among these are: 


tual conclusions ; 


worth: and balance 
ness. 


Then, too, we must consider 
Whether in using the balance sheet 
to introduce the beginner to account- 
ing the appropriate image has been 
used. Since the time of Sprague the 
“oroundwork” has shifted from that 
of the the 


prictary equity to that of the de- 


determination of pro- 


termination of net income.  There- 
fore, if a Gestalt is to be used, the 


appropriate one would be that of 
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the income statement. This is not 


feasible since the income statement 
does not lend itself to the teaching 
of debit and credit as does the bal- 
ance sheet—and, after all, debit and 
credit, the basic mechanical process, 
must be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible. 
The Cycle Approach 

There has come into use an elab 
oration of the Gestalt notion as ap- 
plied to accounting that might be 
called the cycle approach. It consists 
of a tabloid exposition of the entire 
That is, it gives 
(1) 


an explanation of assets, liabilities, 


accounting cycle. 
to the student in a few pages: 


and capital; (2) the axiomatic equa- 
tion; (3) an analysis of business 
transactions as they affect the equa- 
tion; (4) the ledger; (5) the bal- 
ance sheet; (6) income and expense 
transactions; (7) the trial balance: 
and (8) closing the books. 

The cycle approach avoids im- 
planting the false preconceptions in- 
herent in the balance sheet approach 
since the balance sheet is shown mere- 
lv as a summary of what has gone 
into the ledger. On the other hand, 
there is considerable doubt to 
whether the student can absorb ‘this 
giant image. He may develop a case 
of Gestalt-indigestion. 

It should be pointed out that the 
cycle approach is) more or Jess an 
the 
ledger being the first step of the ac- 
The 


question now to be raised is whether 


accelerated account approach, 


counting technique presented. 


anything is gained by making a sur- 
vey of the accounting technique with 
breath-taking rapidity. Can the stu- 
dent really understand the significance 
of each step when taught in this man- 


nerf 


Application to Cost Accounting 

Phe Gestalt psychology has become 
popular in the teaching of cost ac- 
counting. Texts using this approach 
vive the student at the start an elab- 
orate survey of cost accounting 
terminology, forms, and procedures. 

Teachers are divided in their opin- 
ion as to the efficacy of this method 
of presentation. Some, while op- 
posed to the Gestalt notion in teach- 
ing the elementary course, consider 
it satisfactory in an advanced course 
(thers 


found that even the advanced 


such as. cost) accounting. 
have 
student is unable to comprehend the 
mass of detail that he is required to 
absorb with little background. — In 
my experience [| have found that if 
the student the 
procedures of 


learns basic termi- 


nology, forms and 
cost accounting at the outset he has 
done so by rote, without sufficient 
comprehension of the significance of 
what he has memorized. 

Qf all the subjects covered in a 
preliminary survey of cost account- 
ing the one most difficult for the stu- 
dent to understand is that of the na- 
manufactur 


ture and treatment of 


ing overhead. This is, of course, 
the most involved of the three nat- 
ural subdivisions of cost accounting : 
materials, labor, and manufacturing 
overhead. When at the beginning of 
the course the text gives to the stu- 
cent an illustration of a statement 
of cost of goods manufactured and 
sold containing such items ap- 
plied) manufacturing overhead, cost 
of goods manufactured at normal, 
underapplied manufacturing over- 
head costs, and cost of goods sold 
at actual, the student is about ready 
lo give up. 

It is my considered opinion that 
most of the teaching of accounting 
This 


tendency has come down to us from 


has been made too ponderous. 


the time, some forty years ago, when 
the writers of texts on accounting 
were concerned with the idea of giv- 
ing to their subject a veneer that 
make it look like a 


in order to have it accepted as a 


vould science 
subject worthy of being taught in 
the great colleges. Since account- 
ing is now “accepted” as a first-class 
discipline such proliferation is no 
longer necessary. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES SURROUNDING THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF BEGINNING OFFICE 
WORKERS IN OKLAHOMA CITY ... 


Ed, D. Dissertation 
Oklahoma University 


by J. RALPH REED 
Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


The problem of this study was to ob- 
tain information that would enable busi- 
ness students, business teachers, school 
administrators, and business men in Okla- 
homa City to understand better the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the employment of 
beginning office workers. 

Specifically, the problem included an ex- 
tensive survey of the opinions of office 
managers in 233 selected business firms rel- 
ative to such phases of office service oc- 
cupations as: (1) the employment oppor- 
tunities available to beginning workers, (2) 
the basic education requirements, (3) the 
means by which employees are selected, 
(4) the duties of beginning workers, (5) 
the traits and abilities in which beginning 
workers are deficient, and (6) the types 
of office machines and equipment utilized. 

A committee consisting of school per- 
sonnel and office managers agreed on the 
procedures to be followed in this investi- 
gation. The questionnaire-interview  tech- 
nique was utilized with both business teach- 
ers and business men participating in the 
vathering of information from office man- 


agers. 
The data were derived from the opin- 
ions of 233 office managers who super- 


vised the work activities of 8,546. office 
service workers employed in 54 different 
kinds of business enterprises located in, or 
near, Oklahoma City. 

Conclusions pertaining the 
stances surrounding the employment of be- 
ginning office service workers in) Okla- 
homa City are as follows: 

1. One of the primary qualifications for 
initial employment in an office service oc- 
cupation in Oklahoma City is graduation 
from high school. Relatively few oppor- 
tunities for employment exist for the in- 
dividual who has not finished high school; 
then they exist only in the lower level of 
the occupational classifications 

2. Beginning employees, general, in 
office service occupations encounter diffi- 
culty in initiating, organizing, and execut- 
ing efficiently the office tasks assigned to 
them. 

3. Beginning typists and — beginning 
stenographers are frequently deficient in 
the ability to perform efficiently the tasks 
which are basic to their occupational classi- 


circum- 


fications. 

4. Accuracy is the single personal trait, 
as revealed by office managers, in which 
beginning office service employees in all 
occupational classifications are most fre- 
quently deficient. 

5. It is common practice for office em- 
ployees to perform a wide variety of spe- 
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cific duties. Actually, the assignments of 
office workers frequently extend well be- 
yond the descriptions of the duties for 
which they were initially employed. 

6. Office managers experience greatest 
difficulty in obtaining qualified workers for 
secretarial and accounting positions. 

7. Office managers, for the most part, 
base their selection of office workers up- 
on the information they gain in the proc- 
ess of conducting personal interviews with 
the prospective employees. They tend to 
supplement the interview only with busi- 
ness references and application blanks. 

8. The use of modern office machines in 
Oklahoma City is widespread and exten- 
sive. The evidence in this investigation 
indicates that almost all office employees 
in Oklahoma City are required to utilize 
one or more office machines in addition to 
the typewriter. 


A FIELD INVESTIGATION OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS OCCUPA- 
TIONS PROGRAM IN THE MIDLAND 
(MICHIGAN) HIGH SCHOOL... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
University of Michigan 
by FRANK W. LANHAM 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


The purpose of the investigation was to 
evaluate the co-operative business occu- 
pations program, a type of supervised 
work and study, as practiced in the Mid- 
land (Michigan) High School. 

One-hundred-eightv-nine former partici- 
pants in the Midland co-operative business 
program answered a preliminary question- 
naire by mail. From tabulated responses to 
one of the questions, ten of the classified 
items regarding school and work appeared 
unique to a co-operative type program. In a 
reVised questionnaire, these ten items were 
placed in a check-list questionnaire to de- 
termine in a more specific way whether the 
apparent differences were real. The _ re- 
vised questionnaire was completed by 69 
graduates of Midland High School, 38 of 
whom had followed a co-operative busi- 
ness program and all of whom were em- 
ploved in the offices of one of the chem 
ical industries. Similar) opinions about 
the school and work phases of the pro- 
gram were obtained in a group interview 
situation from 105 pupils following the co- 
operative program in 1952-1953. As a 
follow-up of these data, personal inter- 
views of eleven graduates from the pro- 
recorded and_ transcribed. 


gram were 
Personal information in the form of 
standardized test scores and scholastic 


marks were obtained from school records 
for members of the class of 1952-1953, co- 
operative business pupils and all others, 
367 in total; and for respondents to the 
questionnaires. Additional data were ob- 
tained through two administrations of 
Hicks’ Business Vocabulary Test to 309 
pupils of the same class. 


Through the standardized test scores 
and scholastic marks, it was found that 


the program as operated at Midland Highs 
School is applicable to groups of pupils 
possessing a wide range of differing abil- 
ities. 

It was demonstrated that 
business education effectively 
portant growth and development needs of 
most pupils enrolled. The job laboratory 
provides experiences that eannot be dupli- 
cated the The greatest 
changes in pupils were observed in the 
area of personal relations with other 
people, development of poise and confi- 
dence, and the development of wholesome 
job attitudes. 

Scholastic achievement, as measured by 
school marks and by the results of Hicks’ 
Business Vocabulary Test scores, was not 
affected adversely by participation in the 
co-operative type program. Pupils en- 
rolled in the programs participated in 
fewer extracurricular activities than others 
There was evidence to indicate, however, 
that the program appealed to those who 
did not engage in extracurricular functions 
before entering the program. 

Guidance facilities appeared to be equally 
available to co-operative pupils as to others. 
The co-ordinator and employer representa- 
tive were two sources of help available 
to co-operative pupils and not to others. 

While some educational experiences were 
obviously replaced by those of the co- 
operative program, the evidence indicated 
that any encroachment in meeting other 
sound educational objectives was more 
than offset by other gains to the pupil. 


A SURVEY OF BOOKKEEPING 
EMPLOYMENT TO IMPROVE 
BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT .. . 


Ed. D. Thesis 
New York University 


by SISTER M. SAINT AGNES MORAN, I.H.M. 
St. Paul High School 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


co-operative 
meets im 


classroom, 


The the study was to in 
vestigate the activities of bookkeeping em- 
plovees and the practices and requirements 
examine the 


purpose of 


of bookkeeping offices, to 
hookkeeping courses taught in the public 
high schools, and to mdicate areas for im- 
provement of instructional materials and 


equipment in bookkeeping. 


This survey was made in the city’ of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where sixty- 
seven office managers were interviewed, 
and information secured from 496 book 
keeping workers, either through  inter- 
view or questionnaire, and from thirteen 


bookkeeping teachers, who gave informa- 
tion instructional materials 
and equipment 

The study disclosed that (1) there are 
a number of activities used by bookkeep- 
ing employees that are not taught in book- 
keeping courses high (2) 
There is a dearth of mechanical equip- 
ment available to bookkeeping teachers 
for supplementing their work. (3) A high 
mortality exists in enrollment from. first- 
vear to second-year bookkeeping. (4) In 
the sixty-seven offices, 630 bookkeeping 
machines and 1459 calculators were found 
in use. (5) The occupational patterns 
(Continued on next page) 
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of bookkeeping jobs are changing con- 
stantly. (6) Valuable materials be 
procured from business offices to supple- 
ment textbooks. (7) Desirable personality 
traits are essential. (8) Training on the 
job is provided by one-third of the firms 
in their offices and by two-thirds in out- 
side courses. 

It is important that bookkeeping train- 
ing in the high school be made as_ prac 
tical as possible, since formal education 
bevond the high school is not usually re 
quired by employers. Skill was listed as 
the most important factor in job promo 
tion. Seniority, responsibility, merit rating 
and personality followed in the order men- 
tioned 

The high specialization and 
mechanization of the bookkeeping office 
offers a challenge to curriculum directors 
and bookkeeping teachers to revamp book 
keeping courses and to integrate the use 
of machines where needed. Revisions of 
materials and change of equipment should 
he made in the high school at regular in- 
i! current needs of the 
the community 


degree of 


tervals to meet the 
kkeeping offices in 
comments suggest that: (a 
materials be made more practical, (b) 1 
given on adding and book 
keeping machines, and (c) teaching 
hookkeep'ng be made more realistic. 
\ suggested plan for the use of mite 


Eaimplovees’ 


Struct@ion lhe 


rials 
prove 


teaching Bookkeeping 1) should 
helpful to the teachers in the tield 


PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING 
OFFICE WORKERS... 
Ph.D. Dissertation 

University of Pittsburgh 


by FRANK E. LIGUORI 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To determine the problems of beginning 
oflice workers, data were obtained by in- 
terviewing 120) beginning women office 
workers and 22) employers. The 
workers were graduates of 42 high schools 
and had not more than four months of 
work experience with 36 companies in the 
vreater Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the 
Interview 


oflice 


greater Cincinnati, Ohio, areas. 
Hlanks were used to provide uniformity 
in gathering data. 

The conclusions given 

the data reported the 

must be ponted out that the responses 
of each of the beginning office workers 
reflected her own reactions to a multitude 
of adjustments and problems in her own 
limited experience as a job applicant and 
a beginning worker. The replies of the 
employers, on the other hand, were based 
experience and knowledge 
gained work'ng with hundreds) or 
thousands of beginning workers 

1. A majority of the high school gradu 
ates did not possess adequate training and 
information for locating job opportunities 
2. Few high school graduates had ade 
quate understanding of the details of the 
job application blank, the job interview, 
job references, and employment tests 

The job aspirations of beginning 
office workers were not in keeping wit! 
business could offer them. A’ large 
workers did not 
starts high hool 


here are based 


interviews 


on vears of 
from 


what 
number of 
realize that 


beginning 
business 
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eraduates in entry positions, which require 
a minimum of skill, ability, and experi- 
ence 

4. There is evidence that beginning 
workers encountered considerable difficult- 
ies in various. skills. 

5. The lack of such desirable personal 
qualities as tact, courtesy, dependability, 
initiative, and the use of 
problems in job 


sel f-contidence, 
common sense created 
finding and job holding. 

6. There is evidence that 
beginning workers are as 


1 with unsatisfactory working con 


some prob 


lems of office 


sociates 


adjusting to the 
hfe so different 
classroom caused 


7. The necessity for 
realities of “a working 
from the life the 
many beginning workers to question their 
choice of a particular position or of their 
sccupation and brought about positive 
feeling of confusion and unhappiness 
though and education 
ive entered into a new era of 
i evident that this 
must be developed to a consider 
ereater state of effectiveness if ade 
joh counseling and job training arc 


&. Even business 
COOpera 
tion, it is cooperation 

ably 
quate 
to oceur schools 
realistic goal of 
following 


Mo achieve a occupa 


ional training, the recommet 
dations are made 

1. The high schools should modify their 

offerings and content 

follow-up studies of graduates 

frequent conterences with employers 

expect of begin 


course 


determine what they 
workers 
should deal 


matching jobs with 


Counseling adequately 


such topics as: 


methods of obtaining job leads, 
methods of making the initial company 
contact, taking employment interviews, 
completing application blanks, handling of 
job references, taking employment tests, 
and basing job aspirations on personal in 
teresis and abilities. 

3. The high schools should provide eacl 
with a certificate of employabil 
give areas of compe 
data of interest to 


tramine, 


graduate 
itv which 
tency and 
employers. 
$ High schools should make available to 
advanced students of typewriting all com 
mon makes of typewriters which are used 
in the business offices of the community 
5. High schools should have planned in 
personality building, 
the development of pet 
for harmonious 


would 
personal 


good 


struction 
evrooming, 2nd 
sonal qualities 
working with others. 

6. Business should have a fair share ot 
responsibility. for counseling the applicants 
be given dut 
when 


necessary 


for work, such counseling to 
employment interview) or 
ever screening takes place, and also peri 
odically during the worker's employment 
the company. 
should 


hools, to 


ing the 


have close contact 


inform. the 


Business 
lngeh 
employment opportunities and of job 
and to afford business an 
for selection. 


schools 


requirements, 
pportunity 
&. Business should have active personnel 
relations departments so that management 
know each worker and his adjust 


might 
ment problems 

9. Business should give business educa 
tion teachers the opportunity to supplement 
office work 


their knowledge of 


A new classroom-tested 


sou 


Huffman, Twiss and Whale 


H ROUGH 


of business arithmetic 


ARITHMETIC 
for Business and Everyday Use 


Every possible personal, school, community, 


and business activity of interest to the average 


teenager is stressed. 


Each lesson develops one idea—one facet of p 2 
knowledge, skill, or ability. 


Correlated materials: 


Workbook, including tests 
and supplementary problems 


Teacher's Manual and Key 


Easy to use—each day’s work minutely planned 
as to procedure and scope. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


New York 36,330 W 42nd St 
Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Ave 


> 
« 


Lincolnwood 


Son Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 


Dolios 2, 501 Elm $1. 


McGrow-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd 
london EC. 4, 95 Farringdon St. 
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Audio- Usual 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


TEACHING AIDS 


Central High School, Valley Stream, L. |. 


THE FUTURE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Lester Brookner 
Central High School 
Valley Stream, L. |., N. Y. 


With all the changes occurring in) mod 
ern electronics, what will be the future of 
audio-visual aids in business education ? 

If vou will think back, in 1946 the be 
television became 


einning of small-screen 


a reality Since then) tremendous. strides 
have been taken so that today the home 
that does not have large-screen television 
rarity These same television — re 

Ivers so common in our homes now will 
some day be in our classrooms. Rather 
than requiring a large chassis with many 
tubes thus taking a large amount of space, 
the television sets of fhe future will be 
hung on the wall ma picture frame about 
five inches thick. In this frame will be 


located all the tubes, resistors, conductors, 


and othe elements now located the 
chassis of the present-day television set 
The receiver itself will be color. re 

ceivel \long with this. television color 
recerver, there is under development 


mechanism that re 
cords light a tape similar to 
used on our present-day record 


television recording 


impulses on 


The film of the future will be a 
the celluloid film we know to 
) the envisioned television set in the 
of the future five or six chan 
nels will be available for viewing. The 
teacher will simply have to tell the audio 
visual director which film he wishes and 
the director will instruct the teacher to 
turn on particular channel. pro 
cedure will do away with the necessity of 
having projectors, wires, wagons, and all 
he other paraphernalia that now go along 


tape 


showing of a motion picture in 


All of the equipment neces 


with the 
a classroom 
for picture transmission will be lo 


Sary 
cated in the control room of the audio 
visual director 

If it has enough money, the school will 


he able to buy its own television camera 


With the camera will be the tape record 
er just described to be used for recording 
live programs. These recorded programs 
can be played whenever the teacher ce 


es to use then With this type of re 


order, the 


( teacher will be able to make 
lis own films If a teacher decides upon 
recording television program) seen. at 
home, to be used in a future class situa 
tion, he can attach a recorder to his tele 


Besides, a program can be re 


teacher is away from 
setting timing 


the program on 


hy device, as the 
television set can 
tape while the 
too can benefit by this device, as programs 


teacher is away. Parents 
can be recorded, then plaved back for the 
children during a child’s illness or while 
dad is taking a nap 

Of course, we do not 
with these wonders for 
vears Most of this 
in the early developmental stages. Perhaps 
too, when immediately 
available, it will prove too expensive for 


have to concern 
ourselves man 
equipment still 


it does bhecome 


every-day classroom use. feel positive 
however that by lowering the price 
through mass production and desire of 


the American people for the best educa 
tional processes for children, these receivers 
will someday be in every classroom 


TELETRAINER 


For the past few vears the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
had available for school use a teletrainer 
While using the teletrainer it is possible 
to re-enact a normal telephone conversa- 
tion within the classroom. 

The teletrainer consists of two phones 
and a control panel. On this control panel 
it is possible to have the following sounds 
simulated on the two telephones, a dial 
tone, signal \lso the 
control panel is an amplifier so that the 
entire class may hear and see the phones 


or busy 


ring, 


in actual use. 

Perhaps one of the nicest parts of the 
teletrainer kit is an excellent manual put 
out by the telephone company. The major 
sections of the manual deal with ele 
ments of a telephone call, answering tele- 
phone calls, making telephone calls, using 
the directory, out-of-town calls, developing 
a telephone personality, and motion picture 
aids 

In the manual are practice calls to be 
made by the students in the classroom. 


these practice calls show both 
with suggested 
discussions after the 
Other practice 
conversation 


Some of 
sides of the conversation 
questions for class 
phone call has been made. 
calls give one side of the 
and the student is then required to give 
the other side. Some of the topies 
covered by the practice calls are calling 
a person not readily available, transferring 
a call, handling a complaint, and ealls 
placing orders. 

The evaluation form lists the necessary 
elements for a good telephone call and is 
a handy check sheet for the teacher to use 
checking the student's telephone 
In some cases for the effect of re- 


while 
calls 
ality, one student is sent out in the hall 
with one phone, while the other remains 
inside with the other phone. 

With the set comes a pamphlet for stu- 
dent reading entitled Telephone Pointers 
and also excellent posters for the class 
room. 

In order to obtain the teletrainer, tele- 
phone or write the local business officer of 
the telephone company. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4, Aug. 6-Sept. 1 
Numerous courses will be offered in all 


divisions of the University — graduate and 
under-graduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished professors 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on 
and near the campus. Summer climate is de- 
lightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7. 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing you can get a copy of 


a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 


different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 


you're looking for a different motivating de- 


vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 


\ AUTOMATION 
IN DUPLICATING 
\ 


at the touch of 
a button you can print 
110 copies per 
minute 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The Heyer Conqueror prints in 1 to 5 
colors at a fraction of a cent per copy... 
without effort. Hundreds of sharp, clean 
copies of anything typed, written or drawn 
on the master simply pour out of this new 
duplicator. It ‘Always Makes a Good 
Impression.” 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, III. 


u Please send free booklet and details on Automation in Duplicating. 

Name | 

| 

City. State__ 
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you that ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., has recently 
completed a comprehensive study of Busi- 
ness failures since 1940, The Failure Rec- 
ord through June, 1955, which classifies 
the data by location, industry, and age of 
the firm. California now has a_ higher 
failure rate than New York. The rates 
range from a high of 117 per 10,000 firms 
in the Pacific states to only 14 per 10,000 
in the West North Central area. Retail 
trade concerns account for the largest 
number of failures, with children’s stores 
‘the highest and package liquor stores the 
lowest. Sixty per cent of the failures come 
in the first five years of a business; and 
less than 15 per cent occur after 10 years. 


al 


Since the turn of the century the num- 
ber of owner-occupied houses has increased 
from 35 per cent of all dwellings to 57 
per cent. The proportion of persons own- 
ing their own homes increases with income 
level. Home ownership increases with age 
from a 15 per cent of the heads of house- 
holds between 18 and 25 years of age to 
60 per cent of those between 35 and 45. 


According to a recent management en- 
gineering survey, most businesses today 
have a 28 per cent surplus of clerical work- 
ers. Possibly this is due to the failure of 
office executives to exploit clerical talents 
to the fullest, the requirement of excessive 
reports and forms, and the over-delegation 
of duties. 


In Cairo, Egypt, municipal employees 
caught sleeping during office hours must 
forfeit five days’ pay; those reading news- 
papers, fifteen days’ pay. 


The private secretary will be the last to 
feel the results of automation because a 
way has not yet been found to translate 
the written or spoken word directly to a 
punched card or tape, according to the Na- 
tional Business Show exhibitors. 


To workers in the more than 100,000 
plants to which automation has spread 
since 1948, electronic controls mean flick- 
of-the-switch obedience from machines 
that used to exact hours of back-breaking 
labor. However, to the “brains behind the 
brains,” the engineers who devise them, 
electronic controls mean plenty of book 
work. More than 4,000 engineers have al- 
ready taken the Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
instrumentation course in Philadelphia. 


A store that does not have a_ well-de- 
veloped trade-in program is allowing a 
lucrative business to get into the hands of 
its trade-in-taking competitors, according 
to S. S. Hillman, Chairman of the Trade- 
In Committee of the Home Furnishings 
Group, National Retail Drygoods Asso- 
ciation, 


5 
d 


26 


than half the 
They owe 


Women constitute more 
office workers in the nation. 
their presence in the business world today 
more to the typewriter and the work as- 
sociated with it than to anything else. The 
typewriter did more to change the pat- 
tern of office work than the inventions 
of the gas and electric engines put to- 
gether, according to Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, treasurer of the United States. 

Mittage & Volger, Inc., of Park Ridge, 
New Jersey, recently introduced the first 
complete line of matched packages, in each 
of which are its five brands of carbon 
paper and ribbons; that is, matching car- 
bon paper and ribbons, with matching cov- 
ers and boxes. This seems to eliminate an 
inventory problem. 

A new paper fastener, just placed on 
the market by Bathrick-Collins, Inc., of 
Medina, New York, uses no metal fastener 
or wire, since it never requires refilling or 
adjustment. Pressing down the lever of 
The Paper Welder forces paper between 
two steel dies, making almost impercep- 
tible indentations. So strong is the “weld” 
that the papers will tear before they sep- 
arate. By running a thumb nail or smooth 
object over the fastening, the marks smooth 
out and papers separate easily. Company 
claims savings in money, time, effort, and 
weight. 

Women first worked in the Treasury De- 
partment when a Civil War manpower 
shortage led to hiring of women to trim 
paper currency with scissors. Today, 72 
per cent of the workers in Treasury De- 
women. 

The Book Master, a new, 
holder for books of all sizes and weights, 
is being marketed by Speed-Spacer Co., 
321 Greenwich St., New York City. It is 
so designed that an arm will hold any 
hook, magazine or notebook in a conven- 
ient position for reading or copying. Its 
hold-down 


partment are 


improved 


exclusive gentle snap-action, 
arm enable reader to turn pages with one 
hand and work with the other without 
interruption. Also front well for 


pens and pencils. 


has a 


The Federal Government produces 159 
letters per second; 4 million a day, or 
nearly a billion a year; and they cost a 
dollar each. 


An Flectric Automatic Line Finder for 
use on electric typewriters and bookkeep 
ing machines is being offered by the Stan- 
dard Register Co. At the touch of a 
key, it advances a form automatically any 
pre-determined number of lines. 

The Executive Furniture Guild has 
predicted more comfort and informality 
in office furniture for both the male and 
the female boss. 


A super vending machine able to handle 
36 products including dairy items, meat, 
eggs, and bread, is being manufactured by 
Vari-Vend, Inc., of Chicago. 

Dr. Elbert P. Little, an expert in elec- 
tronic procession, has predicted that more 
than 12 million clerical and production- 
line workers will find jobs connected with 
automation in the office within the next 
ten years. He also says that work weeks 
will be reduced to 30 hours and pay checks 
will increase as much as 30 per cent. 


The United States Postal Service han- 
dles more mail than all the rest of the 
world, 170 million pieces every working 
day. 


The total cash money supply in the U. S. 
has reached an all-time record figure of 
$211,400,000,000, or about $1,300 for each 
person, ample as long as it keeps circu- 
lating. 

Shortages of qualified office workers will 
continue to be chronic through 1960 at 
least. 


Schools in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Bir- 
mingham, Michigan; Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; and Norfolk, Virginia; are using 
an American version of the ancient abacus 
and the modern mechanical adding machine 
in testing an experimental method of teach 
ing arithmetic. 

Metal tape far thinner than human hair 
is wound on cores for “memory units” in 
One ton of the 


electronic computers 


tape, which is usually sold by the foot, 
would cost $2 million. 

push-button catalog is) avail- 

able from Marketing Devices, Inc., 1170 


New York. It is an adapta- 
Bates telephone list finder, en- 
customer to 


Broadway, 
tion of the 
ablving the 
find the product in which he is interested 
without thumbing through several pages 


Office hours in a Chicago, Thnois, com 
pany, January 1, 1870, were 7:00 a.m. to 
8:00 p.m. Employees were given an eve 
ning off each week for courting purposes 
or two evenings per week if they went to 


salesman or the 


church regularly. 
salaries of office 
1955, double the rise in 


Overall, workers in- 
creased 3.6, in 
1954 
Nine out of ten outstanding Americans 
today have received some form of student 
aid in completing their education, accord- 
ing to S. Norman Feingold, author of 
Volume II] of Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Loans. According to this book, there 
are now more than 8,000 scholarships, 
fellowships, loans, and grants-in-aid, 
awarding more than $10 million annually. 
The Ingersoll Watch Company manu- 
factured a one-dollar toy typewriter, pock- 
et size, in the late 1880's, with a revolving 
dial for typing. 
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Llectric Typing Is Lasy Typing, a new 
self-instruction textbook for use in offices, 
high schools, business and uni- 
versities, has been published by the Business 
Education Division of Underwood Corpor- 


sche 


ation. 

Written by Division Manager Dr. Earl 
G. Nicks and Robert J. Ruegg, the com- 
pact easy-to-read volume is designed to 
acquaint typists with the Underwood elec- 
tric typewriter through a series of carefully 
planned lessons and drills. The book in- 
cludes drills on rough drafts, stencil cut- 
ting, business letiers and a unique method 
of tabulation. 

Dr. Nicks, formerly chairman of business 
education and secretarial science at the 
University of Denver, explained that the 
value of the book lies in its flexibility. and 
comprehensive variety of typing drills and 
eXETCISES. 


Picked up at NBTA—a brochure of the 
teaching aids available from Burroughs 
Corporation for use with their equipment. 
Materials have been prepared for teaching 
the calculator, the adding-bookkeeping ma- 
chine, the commercial and bank bookkeep- 
ing machine, the tvpewriter-accounting ma- 
chine, the computing-billing machine, and 
adding machine, and the ten-key machine. 
\sk your nearest Burroughs dealer for 
your copy; then inventory your supply of 
teaching aids. 


An attractive booklet Strictly Personal 
for Executive Assistants, by Janice Gibson, 
is published by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. The Gray 
Manufacturing Company is the manufac- 
turer of the Gray Audograph, of course, 
but only the last two pages of this well- 
written little booklet discusses the Audo- 
graph and the services of the Gray repre- 
sentative. The other sixteen pages are writ- 
ten in a style that will be atiractive to high 
school seniors and college girls. Some hints, 
usually not mentioned in secretarial prac- 
tice texts are mentioned. A rating chart, a 
statement of tips and tricks appear in the 
back as well as a page for phone numbers, 
dates, and notes. 

Appearance, character traits 
tributes, work habits, “how to” handle dif- 
ficult situations are some of the items dis- 


and at- 


cussed 


How microfilming has reduced the rec- 
ords storage problem for two well-known 
educational institutions is told in a six-page 
illustrated case history recently published 
by Remington Rand. 

At The City College of New York, ac- 
cording to J. Peter Prehn, Assistant Regis- 
trar, it was formerly necessary to search 
through batteries of file cabinets and stacks 
of crumbling 19th century ledger volumes 
to obtain the records of the school’s several 
hundred thousand alumni. 
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To preserve these vital records in a mini- 
mum of space, the College installed a port- 
able Model 8 Film-a-record camera, a Film- 
a-record table Reader, and the Microdex 
system of filing and indexing the micro- 
film spools in fire-resistant cabinets. Refer- 
ence to anyone of the thousands of records 
dating back 106 years is possible in a mat- 
ter of seconds. 

At the University of Michigan, records 
of the accounting department dating back 
to 1914 have been put on microfilm, With 
the filming handled by one employee at an 
absolute minimum cost, the eight-year pro- 
eram has resulted in 40 years of records 
stored in four file cabinets, with room to 
spare. 

Copies of this Case History are available 
from Remington Rand sales offices in all 
yrincipal cities or by writing to Remington 
Rand Division, Sperry Rand Corporation, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York and 
asking for CH-1033. 


The Handwriting Foundation, set up by 
representatives of pen, pencil, and station- 
ery concerns, has a free copy of The Sec- 
ond R, which gives extra pointers for 
teaching handwriting. The address is 130 
E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


New you may see the amusing typewrit- 
ing visual aids prepared by the Ohio Type- 
writer Service, 3759 N. Berkley, Cincin- 
nati 36, Ohio, before you order them. Send 
for a copy of the advertising piece show- 
ing the 1949 and 1954 sets and the order 
blank if vou are interested. 

Each set of ten “aids” is listed at $2; 
combination set of 20 charts is $3. Each 
picture for display is 81% x 11, large enough 
to be seen, easily stored. The pictures are 
printed in black on vellow cover stock and 
can be used repeatedly. If mere than 5 sets 
are ordered, quantity discounts are allowed. 


Budgeting for Profit is a publication of 
the Bureau of Business Management, Col- 


lege of Commerce and Business Admini- 


stration. University of Hlinois, Urbana, 
Iti d has been written to provide 
practical guidance for the small and 


The “budget 
is a business 


medium-sized businessman. 
referred to in this manual 
budget. The booklet sells for $1. 

Here are some of the topics: What is a 
budget? How is a budget used in business 
operation? Preparation required for suc- 
cessful budgeting; Changing the budget to 
meet changing conditions; Budgeting pro- 
cedure. Other main topics are short-cut 
methods of budgeting production costs and 
budget reporting. 

A complete list of publications is given 
with Budgeting for Profit; they cover 
financial, industrial office and personnel 


management, retailing and sales. 


THESE PEOPLE 
CANT SEES 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
You 

USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern ‘audio-visual type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48"') and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details tc KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


| 
n 
$7 
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ave you a | ? 


NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE, 
ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOLS 
AND EVENTS 


A Salute To... 
.. . Robert P. Crawford, University of 


Nebraska, who was awardel the 1955 
Creativity Award by the University of 
Notre Dame. He was honored at a con- 
ference on the art of creativity sponsored 
jointly by the University of Notre Dame 
and the Sales and Advertising Executives 
of Hlinois, Indiana and Michigan. 


... E.C. McGill, president of the UBEA, 
who was selected “Man of the Week” by 
the “Emporia Daily Gazette.” He was 
honored for his service as head of the 
business and business education department 
at Emporia State Teachers College. 


DPE Research Awards 

ID. L. Carmichael of Michigan 
University won first place in the Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Project 
Ile was presented a plaque by the fraternity 
for his study, “Teacher-Pupil Planning in 
Business Education,” a Ph.D. study com- 
pleted at Ohio State University. Bonnie 
Lockwood of Southern Hlinois University 
won second place for her dissertation, “\ 
Study of the Characteristics and Duties of 
Certified Professional Secretaries,” a Ph.D 
study completed at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Honorable Mention awards were 
presented to Hazel Flood of Mankato State 
and to Wilham Selden, 
Business in 


State 


Teachers College 
State Director of 
Pennsylvania 

The awards were presented at the annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon banquet held in connec- 
with the National Business Teachers 
\ssociation Convention in Cincinnati. 


thon 


Judges for this year’s contest were: Wil 
ham Polishook, Temple University ; Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg; Estelle Popham, Hunter Col 
lege. John L. Rowe served as chairman 
Research \ward Project. 


NOMA Sponsors Business Teacher Award 


Business education at the high school 
level is to be honored this spring on both 
local and national levels by the 16,000-mem- 
ber National Office Management Associa- 
tion and its 160 chapters. Each of the ehap- 
ters has been invited to select and honor a 
representative high school business teacher 
nits community at one of its 
a symbol of the Association’ s 


cetnes as 
support of 
business education 


selecting the 
Educator of the 


In addition to 
Sclhe ol 


outstanding local 


ocal “Higl 
\ ear,” 


recinents can be 


Business 
award 
nominated by the chapters for considera 
tion as candidates for NOAA's “National 
Business Te icher of the Year” award. The 
teacher chosen for national honors will 
ceive an invitation to attend Call expenses 
NOMA) the International Con 


Association and the 


by 


ference of the itronal 
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Office Equipment and Machinery Exposi- 
tion. Both will be held in’ Philadelphia 
May 20-24. At the Conference the teacher 
will be awarded the 1956 Gold Key, em- 
blematic of the National Business Teacher 
Award for the year. 

Winner of the 1954 award 
Ruby Baxter, who teaches in 
Louisiana. In 1955, the high school teacher 
selected for national honors was Marie i 
Reynolds of Johnson City, New York, 


Mrs 


Grayson, 


Was 


Nominations for the national award are 
due from the NOMA chapters by April 
15th. Their own selections must of course 
have been made prior to that time. Prinei- 
pals and members of Boards of Education 
who are interested in nominating certain 
of their teaching staffs for NOMA awards 
can obtain) the name of their 
NOMA chapter representative Dy 
to T. W. Kling, Staff Director of Hduca- 
tion, National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 132 West Chelten Avenue, Philadel- 
plia 44 Pa 


nearest 
writing 


European Professors Attend 
U. S. Universities 

Fifty coun 
tries are attending universitics in 
American business 


European 
+] 


protessors from 
is coun 
try in order to observe 
education, They will 
study at the following universisies 
sity of Pennsylvania, Harvard University, 
Indiana University, University of Califor 
nia and University of Llinois. Most of 
the visitors are from universities that offer 


devoie a vear 1 
Univer 


courses in business subjects have no 


schools of business Following a vear’s 
study, they will return to their own coun 
try to create schools of business in. thei 
universities. 

Contracting with the universities to carry 
program is the Association of 


Schools of 


out the 
\merican Collegiate 
Cooperaiing are the European Productivity 
\geney (EPA); its parent body, the Or 
ganization for European Economic Coop- 
(OKFEC), and the U. S. Interna- 
Administration (ICA). 


Business. 


eration 
tional Cooperation 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Nelson, sponsor of the 
Typewriter Art Contest, fias 
the rules for the 18th contest. The 
and a complete list of prizes may be ob 
tained by writing Mr. Nelson at 4006 Car- 
lisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, \laryland 


Annual 


announced 


Julius 


rules 


The announcement states that any num 
her of entries may be submitted and that 
the deadline is April 15, 1936 There is 


no restriction as to make of typewriter, 


color of ribbon or carbon, type ot design, 


or sizeof paper 


Some. of the entries submitted im the 


ntest will be printed in 


this mavazine. 


DOCTORATES 


Ralph Cc. Asmus, Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Ed.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


degree 


Lloyd E. Baugham, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, At- 
lanta, Ed. D. degree from Alabama Poly- 


technic Institute, Auburn 


Jesse R. Black, has been awarded his 
Doctor's Degree by the University of 
Utah 

Helen Borland, Schoo! of Business, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Ed_D. 
degree from College, Colum- 
bia University. 


‘Teachers 


Homer L. Cox, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Lllinois, Ed.D. 
trom Northwestern University. 


Minne- 


degree from 


John Dettmann, University of 
Duluth Branch, Ph.D 
the University of Wisconsin, \ladison 


sota, 


Roswell E. Fairbank, New York State 
College for Albany, New 
York, Ed.D. degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Feachers, 


Missis 
New 


Lytle C. Fowler, University of 
sippt, University, Ed. D. degree trom 
York University. 


University, 
devree from tl 
Bloomington 


Edna L. Gregg, Baylin 
Waco, Texas, Ed.D. 


University of Indiana, 


R. Frank Harwood, King’s Business 
College. Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Ed.D. degree from New York Univers- 
ity. 


University of 
from the Uni- 


Arbor 


Frank W. Lanham, 
Michigan, Ph.D 
versity of Michigan, 


degree 


\nn 


Frank E. Liguori, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cineinnati, Ohio, Ph.l 
trom the University of Pittsburg 


). degree 
h 


Michigan State Col 


Lyle Maxwell, 


lege, East Lansing, Ed.D. degree trom 
University of Colorado, Boulder 

Irmabel Phillips, ©. Henry Junior 
High School, Austin, Texas, Ed.D. de- 
gree from the University of Texas, 
\ustin 


Mankato State 
Minnesota, 


University 


Morgan I. Thomas, 
‘Teachers Coll yc, Mankato, 
Stat 


lowa, 


legree from. the 


lowa City. 


Charlotte Tuthill, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, Ed.D 
trom University of Colorado, Boulder. 


an 
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APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 


Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas State 
College, Denton, has been promoted from 
associate prote 10 professor 
received 

(Pitts- 
NOW On 


Robert e, 
his master’s cegree from 
burg) Sto. College is 
the teaching statt of the Garden City (Nan- 


who recently 
Kansas 


Pea hers 


sas) Jumor College 


Amanda L. Bowman, former lead of 
the business education department and co- 
ordinator of vocational training in 
Martinsville, Virginia, and recently head of 
the secretarial science department of Amer- 
ican International College, Sprinetield, 
Massachusetts, is now on the Public Rela 
tions Staff of the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Marvla 
she is assisting public school systems, pri 


office 


nd, where 


vate schools, church schools, and teacher 
framing institutions in Marvland in the use 


of teaching aids 

Mrs. Helen H. Brashears lias been 
made supervisor of secondary 
Prince George’s County, Up 
Maryland. She 
education in the 
Ine fore she hecame principal ‘ 
Park High School. 


dveation of 
ver Marlboro, 
was a teacher of business 
Marvland public school 


Marvland 


Milton S. Briggs, a teacher in the New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, publi 
twenty 


schools 
he past four vears nas 
assistant superintendent oof schools in 
charge of secondary education it 
principal of the higl 


Hle was assistant 


school in charge of the business educatior 
department for the 
heen 


New 


past six vears and has 
acting principal of the 


High School since last fall 


serving as 


Be dftord 


James Denham has been promoted 


from instructor to 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohic 


“ft 


assistant professor 


Rose Farrar has been promoted from 
assistant 


colorado 


protessor tO associat. professor 
State College of Edueation, 


(oreeley 


Joan Fitzgerald has resigned her 
teaching position the Junetion City 
ORGANIZ 


The new president of the American 
Business Writing Association jis k 
Baker Horning, of the University of Okla 
homa. ©. R. Anderson, University of TIli- 
nois, IS honorary president an! secretary- 
treasurer. The assistant seerctarv-editor is 
Francis W. Weeks of the University of 

The vice presidents of whe group re: 
Last, Sally B. Maybury, University of Ver 
nont; Widwest, Richard C. Gerfen, North 

South, Ernest) D 
& M. College: Hest, 


western University; 
Hedgcock, Texas A 


krwin Neithley, University of California 
at Los Angeles. Other members of the 
board are John Ball, Miami University; 


Lyvda E 
WW. Wilkinson, Michigan Stat: 


McHenry, Wayne University; ( 


University. 
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(Kansas) High School to join the teach- 
ing staff in the high school at) Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Esther Griswold is teaching in 


the high school at Marvsville, Nansas, hav- 


Now 


ine resigned her teaching position im the 


igh school at Larned, Kansas. 
Mary Forney, a former teacher in 
Gering, Nebraska, is now on the 
education staff at the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 


Charlotte Gruber, a foriner business 
Hebron, Ne 


statt ot t 


teacher in the high school at 
is now on the teaching 


Nebraska, Lincoh 


braska, 
University 


Ramon P. Heimerl has be on promoted 


assistant prove ssor to ssoclate pro- 
fessor at Colorado State College of Edu 
cation, 4 olorado. 

Robert Hurmence, who spent a year 
at New York University studying towards 


his doctorate, has returned co Texas Te 
nological College, Lubbock. 


Robert A. Lowery, Oklijioma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, is on a leave of 
absence doing graduate work at the Uni 


versity of Indiana. 


Jacquelin A. MacNaughton |); 


promoted to assistant professor of 


education at Hunter College, New Yor! 
James McCullough, a former lusiness 
teacher in the high school at Belle Plaine 
Kansas, is now teaching in che EFL Doracde 
(Kansas) Junior College 
Thelma Olson, a former teacher in 


the Arlington (South Dakota) Fiigh School 
is now on the teaching sta'f in the higl 
school at Brookings, South Dakot 


Herbert True, University of 
Dame, is on leave this vear to work « 
Ph.D. degree at University of 


Clyde Wilkinson, \ichigian State Col 
lege, East Lansing, past president of the 
American Business Writine Association, 
has been promoted to full professor 


ATIONS 


At its annual meeting held on January 
1] at the New York University Faculty 
Club, the American Collegiate Retailing 
Association elected Donald kK. Beckley, 
Director of the Simmons College Prince 
School of Retailing, Boston, as its presi- 
dent for the forthcoming vear. Dr. Beck- 
lev has been director of the Prince School 
of Retailing since 1946, and has been active 
in retail education and in sales training and 
executive development work im stores for 
many vears. His most recent publication 
is a monograph, “Improving Human Rela 
tions in Retailing,” published by Simmons 
College last year. 

Other 
Vice president, Louise Bernard, Director 
the School of Distributive Education, Ric 


Association are: 


officers of the 


‘ 


mond Professional Institute of the College 
of William and Mary, Richmond, Virginia; 
secretary, Kenneth Richards, Head oft the 
Retailing Department, Bradley University, 
and treasurer, Mr. ( 
Behrens Ulrich, Head of the Department 
of Merchandising, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Peoria, Hhnois; 


Lloyd Douglas, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Region of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association and a past president 
of UBEA, was the luncheon speaker at 
the February 18 meeting of the Chicago 
Area Business Education Association. 


luncheon was planned im conjunction 


with the annual meeting of the UBEA Di- 
visions Chicage 

The luncheon on Mareh 24 will feature 
1). D. Lessenberry of the University of 


Pittsburgh as guest speaker. 


Whale, Detroit Publie 
Schools, leads the National Business 


Teachers Association tor the coming 
vear. The first vice-president ts A 
Beattie, Johnson High School, st 
Minnesota, and the second vice-president 1s 


Mary E. Plunkett, Crane Junior College, 
Chicago, Minois. Carl H. Cummings, 
Western Hlinois State College, Macomb, 


has been elected secretary, and Robert P 
Bell, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 


Indiana, is the treasurer and exlubit mana- 


wer 
Russell |. Hosler, University of Wis 
consin, Madison, president of the group 


for the past year, is an ex-otficio member 
of the Executive Board. Other members 
of the Board are Doris Crank, Evanston 
ownship High School, Evanston, Hlinois; 
Milo O. Kirkpatrick, King’s Business Col- 
leve, Charlotte, North Carolina; R. | 
Thistlethwaite, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb. Harves Rahe, 
Southern Hlinois University, Carbondale 
Hlinois, has been made membership and 
publicity chairman of the group. 


\t their fifty-third annual convention 
held in East Providence High School, 
East) Providence, Rhode Island, the 
members of the New England Business 
Educators’ Association elected Stuart 
Dunbar of Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, president for 
the coming year. LeRoy A. Brendell, 
Beverly High School, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, is the first vice president and 
Barbara Ritchie, Keene High School, 
Keene, New Hampshire is the second 
vice president. Doris Phillips of Burdett 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
elected secretary and W. Raymond 
Burke, Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts, was re-elected treas 
urer. Anna Lyons, East Providence 
Hligh School, East Providence, Rhode 
Island, is the assistant treasurer 

Lucy D. Medeiros, of Central Falls 


College, Was 


High School, Central Falls, Rhode Is 
land, president of the group for the 
past vear, becomes a member ot the 


Board of Directors with Russell Wright, 


(Continued on next page) 


Manchester High School, Manchester, 
Connecticut; William Gibbs, Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Helen D. Burrill, East Hartford 
High School, East Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; and Rosella Cox, Mount Pleasant 
High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The members of the New England 
Business College Association at their 
recent Boston meeting elected Howard G. 
Hubbard, Hubbard Business School, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, president for the next 

Chesley H. Husson, Husson Busi- 
College, Bangor, Maine, was made 
vice president at large. The Connecticut 
vice president is Donald R. Post, Post 
Junior College of Commerce, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, and the Massachusetts vice 
president is Hayden R. Child, Salem Com- 
mercial School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Ellen C. Talcott, Salter Secretarial School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is secretary for 
the coming vear and Bernard H. Mallard, 
Concord Commercial College, Concord, 
New Hampshire, is treasurer. 

The Board of Directors is made up of 
\enes B. MeClellon, Malden Business 
School, Malden, Massachusetis; Richard 
D. Pickett, Northampton Commercial Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts; A. P. 
DePippo, Nashua Business — College, 
Nashua, New Hampshire; Littell R. Stone, 
Stone College, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Ellen C. Talcott, Salter Secretarial School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


year. 
ness 


John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, has been named chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Integration of 
Research in Business Education. The com- 
mittee is composed of two representatives 
from UBEA, Dorothy H. Veon and 
Theodore Woodward; two representatives 
from DPE, Irene Place and Charles 
Hicks; and two representatives from 
NABTTI, Dr. Trytten and Lloyd Doug- 
las 

The committee is primarily a planning 
committee which is concerned with identi- 
fying major needs for collecting research 
information related to business education: 
for making it known wherever it can be 
useful; and for coordinating and integrat- 
ing research effort. 

Some of the projects with which the 
committee has been concerned were: An- 
swers to how and what to teach have been 
accumulating in research studies on library 
shelves, out of the channels of information 
flowing to those who want the answers and 
can use them. These are now being sought 
out and brought into the classrooms in lan- 
guage that is plain and pertinent to what 
teachers want to do, 


‘Trends in Business Curriculum Pat- 
terns” featuring John L. Rowe, chair- 
man of the Business Education Depart- 
ment, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, will be a 
feature clinic at the forthcoming Catholic 
Business Education Association eleventl 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Thursday, April 5. Brother J. 
Alfred, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, 
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Memphis, Tennessee, will chairman the 
session. 

Three business education specialists will 
form a panel discussing “Trends in Secre- 
tarial Studies” chairmaned by Loretto R. 
Hoyt, chairman of the Business Education 
Department, DePaul University, Chicago. 
Dorothy L. Travis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, will 
discuss “Shorthand and Transcription” ; 
D. D. Lessenberry, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will 
discuss: “Typewriting” and Gilbert Kahn, 
chairman of the Business Department, East 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
will treat “Ottice Practice and Machines.” 

Very Reverend Pius Barth, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., noted educator and examiner for 
North Central Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, will keynote the opening ses- 
Fr. Barth, past president Franciscan 
Educational Conference and the Catholic 
Audio-Visual Association, will discuss: 
“Trends in Business Education Standards.’ 
Luncheon address will be delivered by 
North Central Association president-elect, 
and National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion college department — president-elect, 
Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., 
Ph.D., president of St. Louis University. 
Fr. Reinert, who is also a member of the 
Executive Committee, American Council 
on Education, will discuss: “Educational 
Forecast for the Next Decade.” 

The convention theme is “Effective Busi- 
ness Education Evaluated in Terms of Or 
ganization, Teacher and Student Personnei, 
Curriculum and Standards.” 

Chairmen for the Convention 
General Chairman, Sister M. Therese, 
O.S.F.,.. Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Hlinois, and Mid-West Chairman, CBEA ; 
Local Chairman, Brother James McCaffrey, 
S.M. Chaminade College, St. Louis, Mis 
sourt; Program Chairman, Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C., DeLaSalle High School, 
Chicago, Hlinois; Publicity Chairman, 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., School of 
Commerce and Finance, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri; and Luncheon 
Chairman, Sister Joseph Marie, C.S.J., 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. Sis- 
ter Mary Tarcisius, S.S.C.M., St. Patrick's 
Central High School, Kankakee, Ilinois, 
will be in charge of free materials and 
teaching aids to be distributed. 


sion. 


include : 


Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, has made some interesting 
announcements concerning the plans and 
progress of the convention program to be 
presented in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March 29-31. 

The theme of the prograin is “Tomor- 
row's Employee—Altering the Patterns to 
Fit New Needs.” This theme is planned 
around the 1956 yearbook, “Curriculum 
Patterns in Business Education.” Friday’s 
program is devoted to “Cutting Room Con- 
ferences” where problems that “tailor” the 
pattern will be discussed. These problems 
will center around the following business 
education areas: stenography (shorthand, 
typing, secretarial training, business Eng- 


lish); office practice (machines, clerical 
practice, filing) ; bookkeeping and mathe- 
matics (record keeping, business arithme- 
tic) ; distributive education (consumer edu- 
cation, salesmanship, advertising) ; student 
teaching meeting; social business (business 
law, economics, basic business, economic 
geography); and the private school area 

The sectional meeting program plans are 
aboui complete. These meetings and their 
directors are as follows: Administration 
and Supervision in Business Education in 
the Public School—under the direction of 
Kk. Dunean Hyde, Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland; Private School 
Administration—under the direction of 
Donald J. Post, Post Junior College of 
Commerce, Waterbury, Connecticut; Ju- 
mor College—under the direction of San- 
ford L. Fischer, Fischer Junior College, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

There is to be a fellowship luncheon on 
Thursday, March 29, sponsored by the pri- 
vate business schools under the direction 
of Donald J. Post. H. Bruce Palmer, 
president of the Mutual Benefit Life In 
surance Company of Newark, New Jersey, 
will be the banquet speaker. The subject 
of this personable, dynamic, and = much- 
souglit-after speaker will be “The Chal- 
lenge and Responsibilities of Leadership.” 
Walter Williams of the Atlantic City (New 
Jersey) High School, will be the Saturday 
morning speaker, giving his views and im- 
pressions of radio and TV script writers 
concerning the English they “un-teach.” 


student union building, 
located on the University of Washing- 
ton campus in Seattle, will be head- 
quarters for the three-day convention of 
the Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation next month. Business and_ in- 
dustry in-plant seminars will be one of 
the most unique features of the conven- 
tion. Business-in-action tours will com- 
mence with luncheons in one of Seattle’s 
many famous restaurants. 

Educational specialities at the con- 
vention will feature actual classroom 
demonstrations in office practice, filing, 
business law, business English plus 
shorthand, typing and bookkeeping. One 
of the many outstanding and different 
classes will include practical techniques 
and demonstrations for handicapped 
students utilizing specially designed ma- 
chines. A “Film Festival” giving an op- 
portunity to witness the latest and most 
up-to-date films available in all fields of 
business education will be in continual 
operation. 

The dates for the convention are March 
29, 30 and 31. The first day will feature 
a banquet, with Verner Dotson, president 
of the group, presiding. Robert FE. Slaugh- 
ter, vice president and director of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., will be the 
speaker. 

Jesse Black, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, will preside at the Friday 
evening banquet. J. A. Olmer, director of 
training, Boeing Airplane Company, will 
discuss “The Office—The Curriculum— 
And The Future.” 

A buffet luncheon on Saturday will close 
the convention. Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College, will preside. 


The modern 
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Pictures the News 


1 Beckley—ACRA 
2 Brumley 
Dunbar—NEBEA 
4 Horning—ABWA 
5 Hubbard— NEBCA 
6 Johnson—SBEA 
Mathis—SWPCSA 
8 Stevens—NACBS 
Q Whale—NBTA 
* Newly— 10 Widener—Tri-State BEA 
Elected 


Presidents 


11. Woodward—DPE 


‘ 
| | - ve 
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The Shelf 


The book Shelf 


PRODUCTION TYPING, by E. C. McGill, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 236 pp., paper-bound, 
1955. $2.20. Teacher's Manual and 
Key available. 


This laboratory exercise book is  or- 
ganized to help develop better clerk-typists. 
Arithmetical accuracy, proofreading, un- 
derstanding of types of copy needed in an 
office, timed production, accuracy, multiple 
copies, the occasional perfect copy are all 
stressed. 

Preceding each lesson are one or two 
“thought questions” to help the student pre- 
pare for the laboratory work he will re- 
ceive. The jobs are grouped around basic 
office activities which provide broadening 
experiences reaching beyond the mechan- 
ical and technical typing of common office 
problems. Interest in reading about busi- 
ness management is stimulated, and the 
need for field trips and business office vis- 
its can grow out of many of the projects. 

The teacher’s manual provides sugges- 
tions for lesson preview and for student 
activities, as well as the key to the prob- 
lems. 


CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, by J. M. Juran and Norman 
N. Barish, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., sixteen-section 
ring binder, over-sized folder, 1955. 


Though the authors fully recognize the 
true laboratory for a course in industrial 
management is industry itself, they feel 
that the teacher who can provide his stu- 
dents with access to actual companies is 
helping them greatly. That is the purpose 
of this book. 

The detailed operations of a single com- 
pany are developed in terms of how it de- 
signs, makes, and sells its product; con- 
ducts personal relations; controls costs, 
schedules, and quality; plans manufactur- 
ing; repairs equipment; and finances, or- 
ganizes, and coordinates. 

Photographs, diagrams, and actual pa- 
pers are used throughout. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE, 2d Edi- 
tion, by Peter L. Agnew, James R. 
Meehan, Foster W. Loso, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
566 pp., 1955. $2.72. Workbook for 
Clerical Office Practice. 


Here is a text which fits the abilities 
of the clerical practice class in the aver- 
age high school—a class with varied abil- 
ities, including those who do not pursue 
stenographic and secretarial work because 
of scholastic deficiency but because they 
do not care to become secretaries. The 
book also fits the student who is prepar- 
ing for the general clerical position be- 
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cause he made up his mind late in his high 
school career to enter office occupations. 
It will fill the needs of the slightly less- 
than-average student who can not cope 
with advanced secretarial preparation. In 
many average high school classes, clerical 
students are not necessarily slow students ; 
this book will challenge their ability and 
will help to make their ‘terminal prepara- 
tion interesting and useful. 

Previous knowledges and _ skills de- 
veloped in bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
other business classes are carefully inte- 
grated with other skills and knowledges 
required for vocational competency in 
clerical positions. Personality and work 
habits are emphasized throughout the 
book. Only the most important topics 
based on research studies of clerical work 
were included in the text. Some of these 
are: use of the typewriter; composing 
letters; handling mail; using duplicating 
equipment; using the telephone; meeting 
the public; filing; machine training; tak- 
ing inventory; making invoices and state- 
ments; handling credits and collections; 
recording banking transactions; and 
handling payroll. 

An optional workbook (see above) as 
well as a series of tests are available for 
use. A teacher’s manual will be furnished 
to each teacher using the book. 


TYPING POWER DRILLS, by Alan C. 
Lloyd, John L. Rowe, and Fred E. 
Winger, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., spiral binding, 88 cents. 


To correct, improve, and perfect type- 
writing techniques special drills are needed. 
Here is a drill book with cover indexing 
that will intrigue even the “A” student to 
look for something to practice. 

There are drills for individual letters, 
individual fingers, individual rows, vowel 
sequences, one-hand words, motion pat- 
terns, stroke families, rhythm patterns, 
fluency drills, alphabet control, individual 
numbers, number fluency, signs and sym- 
bols, operating parts, and concentration. 
Many exercises are word drills, but many 
are sentence drills. Some are especially 
designed for timing, but almost every line 
is 60 spaces long (including the space that 
follows the last word in the line) so it is 
easy to compute speed. Exceptions are 
alphabet and fluency sentences. 

This handy manual contains tailor-made 
exercises for every typist—experienced as 
well as inexperienced. Those who are 
suffering from low speed, poor accuracy, 


lack of rhythm and coordination will bene- 
fit of course; those who are progressing 
satisfactorily will benefit also if they re- 
alize the value of continually trying for 
more power. 
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WRITING FOR BUSINESS, Revised Edi- 
tion, by C. W. Wilkinson, J. H. Men- 
ning, and C, R. Anderson, Homewood, 
Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 413 pp., 
1955. $3.95. 


The first edition of HW’riting for Busi- 
ness (1951) was very successful, and, 
based on comments of students and teach- 
ers, this revised edition is now available. 

Jasically, the book has the same ob- 
jective—to bring together the best articles 
written in recent years on the theory and 
practice of business communication. This 
revised edition includes a whole new sec- 
tion on reports and 42 new articles. 
Eighteen of the less desirable old articles 
have been dropped. 

Articles are included on the topics of ef- 
fective letters—and letter writers; attitude 
of the writer toward the reader; planning 
letters for clearness, conciseness, and 
psychological effect; shirt-sleeve English, 
the language of business; types of busi- 
ness letters — inquiries, sales, application, 
claims and adjustments, etc.; correspond- 
ence supervision and control; and reports 
in business and industry. 

This is a book of selected articles on 
business communication. The names of 
those who have contributed will be easily 
recognized. For supplementary reading 
on almost any communication problem, a 
point of view can be found in this book. 


MODERN BUSINESS LAW, by A. Lincoln 
Lavine, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 970 pp., 1954. $6.75. 


This collegiate level text is divided into 
three major sections—rights and duties 
covering the conventional business law 
subjects, wrongs including torts and 
crimes, and enforcement including civil 
and criminal procedures. 


Special emphasis is placed upon em- 
ployer-employee relations and upon the 
regulation of business. A digest of the 
Uniform Commercial Code planned for 


adoption in all of the states as a series of 
model statutes is unique to this text. Text 
questions and cases for review have been 
selected from CPA examinations and from 
problems fresh from the current stream of 
litigation. 


ENGLISH THE EASY WAY, by Norman 
Schachter, Cincinnati: South-Western 
_— Company, 220 pp., 1955. 


Planned for intensive presentation of 
English grammar through review, remedial 
instruction, or as a supplement to other 
courses, English the Easy Way will be an 
effective aid to teachers who recognize 
their high school students need help in 
writing and speaking. 

The fundamentals of grammer, punctu- 
ation, spelling, and word study are pre- 
sented in very short reading assignments. 
Each reading assignment is followed by 
exercises containing sentences about things 
in which young people are interested— 
sports and hobbies, movies, American 
ideals and democracy, quotations, ete. 
Amusing and instructive cartoons help to 
“fix” the grammatical usage being given. 
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2 REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS 


the back ot the 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 209 


61 
WHAT 


SALES CHAMPS TELL 
IT TAKES TO BE ONE 


You will advance 
faster in your career 
if you have been 
well-trained in an 
accredited school— 
and if you acquire 
the EraserStik habit 
early. 
EraserStik is differ- 
ent. It is a modern, 
slim, pencil-shaped, 
wood-encased eraser 
that erases a single 
letter without marring 
the rest of the word. 
It sharpens just like 
a pencil. 
If you want praise 
instead of criticism, 
use EraserStik. For 
typewriting, pencil or 
ink. Get a few 
today. 
TEACHERS: FREE 
sample available for 
class demonstration. 
Write on school 
stationery. 
For best results 
expose rubber point 
about 3/16”. 


Buy from your local 
stationery supplier. 


A.W. FABER-CA 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK(3,N. J 


os.a.7099 
7099B 


RVICE 


ALL SERVICE) 
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AWFABER ERASERS TIK 


Sixty-one winners of the “Distinguished 
Salesman’s Award” were polled to deter- 
mine what they consider the outstanding 
“success factors” in topnotch selling and 
the order of importance in which they rate 
them. Results of this unique poll, “straight 
from the horse’s mouth”, are reported in 
an article, “What It Takes To Be A Sales 
Champ”, which appeared in the January 
issue of The American Salesman, a monthly 
publication. 

Every member of the Distinguished 
Salesman panel is a firing line salesman, not 
a desk man. Each is recognized as an out- 
standing salesman by his company, his in- 
dustry, and The National Sales Executives 
Clubs. All were virtually unanimous in de- 
claring that the first and greatest need of a 
salesman is training in selling techniques, 
94.8 per cent rating it first of 14 “success 
factors,” thus finding such knowledge even 
more important than knowledge of his 
product. 


Four other characteristics won over 90 
per cent of the votes of these champions 
of the selling world—the habit of planning 
each day’s program in advance, 92.4 per 
cent; product information, 91.6 per cent; 
importance of a value story to overcome 
price competition, 91.3 per cent; better clos- 
ing technique, 90.4 per cent. 

The combination of these five character- 
istics, say these distinguished salesmen, is 
what makes the difference between the high 


man and the low man on the selling totem | 


pe le. 


Hard on their heels came five others 
which rated above 87 per cent—understand- 
ing what makes people act as they do, 89.3 
per cent; knowledge of the psychological 
factors that enter buying decisions, 89.1 
per cent; organizing records and paper 
work, 88.7 per cent; knowledge of tested 
ways to get prospects, to approach a cus- 
tomer, to ask for the order, ete., 87.3 per 
cent; mapping the approach to be made on 
each sales call, 87.3 per cent. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that 
being able to quote price concessions to 
meet price competition came at the bottom 
of the list, the last horse in, with only a 
53 per cent vote. 

These 61 star salesmen reveal in 
this panel report their preferences in book 
and magazine reading, their scorn of “high- 
pressure” selling, and the kinds of help they 
want most beyond what they are getting in 
order to function even more. productively. 

Never before has such an outstanding 
group of salesmen given such a complete 
and revealing insight into the secrets of 
great selling. The article marks another 
step in the evident trend toward lifting 
salesmanship to the level of a true profes- 
sion, 

In case you don’t know—The American 
Salesman is the only magazine exclusively 
devoted to serving salesmen in all fields of 
selling. It is now five months old, and it 
is published at 49 West 57th Stréet, New 
York 19, N. Y. The American Salesman is 
available, by subscription only, at $5.CO a 
year. 
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HANDY BINDER 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but 
will you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these 
attractive birders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one 
operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 
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DIGEST 


THIS YEAR IS CREATING 


PROSPECTS 


MADEMOISELLE — February, 
September 
REDBOOK — February, April, 
July, September 
SEVENTEEN — January, March, 
June, August, October 


THIS AD 
APPEARED IN: a 
MADEMOISELLE 


— May 
McCALL’S 
NEEDLEWORK 


THIS AD APPEARED IN: 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE — January 
CHARM — October 


these and 56 other National Magazines every month 
reaching 66,232,011 HOMES MONTHLY 


» FIRST Nationally Advertised Shorths siness @ LONG-TERM, COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC AND SECRE- 
The FIRST Nationally Advertised Shorthand in Busine COURSES, MUCH LESS, TIME AND WITH 


School History! Every month—twelve months of the year— GREATER TUITION INCOME PER STUDENT 
the story of SPEEDWRITING, the ABC Shorthand, goes into , 


— Fall-Winter GLAMOUR — January, July 
SEVENTEEN REDBOOK — May, July, 
November 


— April, November 


over 60 million homes. No wonder then, that it is today’s 
most dynamic shorthand—the shorthand IN DEMAND every- @ results in almost 50% new enrollments through recom- 
where because it may be so easily and quickly learned, has mendation of graduates! ; 
been PROVEN AT SE te and d spendable! . @ reduces drop-outs almost entirely! 
Today more than 400 leading business schools consider the — a vast, lucrative new ADULT morket 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise their most valuable If there is no SPEEDWRITING Shorthand School in your 


asset. They know from experience that SPEEDWRITING town—it is wise to do something about it, before your com- 
shorthand enables them to offer: petitor does! Write today to 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 7502-6 


- FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


W. 
and if I IAN 
| R 
FUL PAGE AD APPEARED IW: 
No * of Sf _FOR OY! 


“We manage property valued at $350,000,- 
000—a job that calls for an unusually fast 
and flexible system of maintaining records. 
In addition to being the world’s largest real 
estate management firm, we also operate 
One of the largest real estate brokerage 
businesses. 

“We are particularly pleased with our 
National Accounting Machines—not only 
because they help us maintain peak pro- 
duction efficiency, but also by their re- 
markable operating economy. They save us 


53% annually on our investment.’’ 


— CHARLES F. NOYES CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 


$28,000 a year, an annual return of more 
than 53% of our investment. 

“We depend on Nationals for their great 
flexibility which permits handling, on the 
same machines, our monthly operating 
statements, income and expense reports, 
check writing, payroll recording and gen- 
eral ledger. Our operators are pleased, too, 
because with Nationals they get more done 
with less time and effort.” 


“Mey > 


= Chairman of the Board 


THE CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. (See 
yellow pages of your phone book, or 
write to us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 


*TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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